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PERSONAL nas a 
ANtQUE FURNITURE at THE ~ GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 5, Gran- 
tham P. "lac e, Park Lane, W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 3273. 


INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 





RE ¥ ou 


CANES, purchased and cut from 
Top prices paid. Distance no 
SMITHS LIBRARY, Truro. 
ARAVAN. mocden, for sale, 13 ft. 6ins., with 
folding kitchen at side, double panelled, 2 
double beds, 2 rooms, 2 outside doors, exceptional 
head room, oil cooking, sink, wardrobe, folding 
table, numerous lockers, equipped £275. HIRE 
PURCHASE terms can be arranged, also delivery. 
40 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206 Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
New display Ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Open every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays. 





AMBOO 
estates, etc. 
object.—Box 7042, 


: Wanted ‘complete set bound 
Price 


OU NTRY LIFE 
volumes. Good condition essential. 
and partic ulars to Box 161. 


If you want 


ENTAL STIMUL ATORS. 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 


STIMULATORS or send 1 - in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


PAmonns. . JEWEL Ss, G :0L D, ~ ANTIQUE ‘AND 
MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 





PAMons. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
3APPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


SILVER, PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. : 
MAYfair 0651 lie 
UFFUS.—Genealogist requires information 
regarding this Scottish family.—Please write 
Box 158, _ 
UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 27, Bruton 
St., W.1. (ist floor) has several fashionable 
Fur Coats for Sale (secondhand, good condition) 
including Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 


and —— etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 


part exchange 


paid for all 


AME. Full “control” prices are 

game offered to MAC FISHERIES. Consult 
the nearest local branch manager, or write 
“M.C.."". MAC FISHERIES, 154 Castile Hill, 


OLD, ~ DIAMONDS, JEWELL ERY, “SILVER 

wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES. 
SPOT CASH or offer. Call or send registered 
post HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


Reading. 


HENDERSON, LTD., 


NSU RANCE. E. P. carry 
on the business of Insurance Advisers, as 
usual, at 42 Leinster Gardens, W.2. No fees 
charged. S _— ri 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. 


A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Writeforstocklist. 12& 13 St.George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





“ADIES’ « smart tailor-mades from Gentlemen’ s 
lounge and Evening Suits by 
NELL & ALIX 
27A, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMODELLING EXPERTS 
We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models, Your 
own materials made up. COUNTRY ORDERS 
dealt with PROMPTLY. 


AV "AGE, Massage ‘Baths, Electricity, Emano- 
Therapy. KATHLEEN THOMAS, 662 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green, N.W.1l. SPE 0514. 


ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage, Sunlight and Foam 
Baths are invaluable in casesof rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility -MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


INK COAT. Good 
wanted.—Box 27 


second-hand mink coat 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO17, WC.l 
OVIES and TALKIES, IDLE CAPITAL! 
Convert your home Movie Projector into 
cash. 8, 9.5 and 16mm. Home Movies and 16 mm. 
Home Talkies; also Leica, Contax and other 
modern roll film cameras ARE STILL WANTED. 
Please release yours. Top prices paid. WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 New Bond Street, London,W.1 











URSE OL L IVIER. . Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
“olds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. 

Tel. : Mayfair 1085. 
DM OBERT BURNS Fine Period Painting. 


BARGAIN AT §5). 
Write Box 160. 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 
suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC'S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—_DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 





HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 





COUNTRY 





LIFE—SEPTEMBER 





25, 1942 








CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/- 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





EDUCATIONAL | 


ABBITAS, THRI NG & CO., LTD. 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools. 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W. Ss 
TELEPHONE: REGENT Ol6l. (4 LINES). 


AREER FOR GIRLS. IN A PENSIONABLE 
RESERVED OCCUPATION. 
KENT COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITAL, 
MAIDSTONE 

Vacancies exist for well-educated girls for 
training in the nursing of mental and nervous 
disorders. No previous experience is necessary, 
and candidates are prepared for examinations of 
the General Nursing Council by Resident Medical 
Officers and a Sister-Tutor. 

The commencing salary is £2 8s. per week, 
rising to £2 15s. 9d. per week at the commence- 
ment of the second year, and thereafter on quali- 
fication to £4 per week. These salaries include a 
war addition of at present 6s. 6d. per week. The 
maximum deduction made for board, lodging and 
laundry is at present £1 3s. 3d. per week. 

Reasonable travelling expenses refunded after 
four months’ satisfactory service. 

Temporary posts are also available at similar 
rates of remuneration. 

All Probationers on obtaining the necessary 
qualifications are eligible for higher posts at 
salaries between £165 and £355 per annum, with 
full residential emoluments. 

For further particulars and application forms, 
apply MATRON. 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal: Mrs. E. E.R. THORP, M.A. (Cantab.) 

First-class London training leading to work ot 
national importance now and interesting post-war 
careers. 

Lovely country house in very safe area. 
of fresh vegetables. Good cooking. 

Heath House, Clungunford, Craven 
Shropshire. 


ANGFORD GROVE “SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel : KING'TON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted. — Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse. and MRS. PRITCHARD. 











Plenty 


Arms, 








UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. a 
& SONS, 31, Museum Street, Ww C.1 


HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d tor booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 














HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,” from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


OODLEYS.—SOUTHOVER SECRETARIAL 
AND CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
Prepares Girls for responsible posts. Secretarial 
subjects, letter - writing, public speaking, 
languages, study of national, international, and 
imperial affairs. Safe area. Home farm. 
Principals : Miss M. C. GODLEY, B.A. 
Miss D. NEVILLE-ROLFE, B.A. 
WOODLEYS, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
NOIFFURE.—An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Gt Russell St.. 

W.C.1. BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est.28yrs. Mus. 3049. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat. fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 


Details and description from Box 89. 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 


this is a genuine one. —Box 115. 


EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr.High Street). Wes. 2346 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY’ 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27 
55, Berners-st., W.1. Museum 2273. 
























































FOR SALE 


> LANEETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s. ; 63 by $4 ins., 30s. each; post free.—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, . Haw ick, Roxburghshire. 


ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 

Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 

and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique. 
—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 


OFFEE, choice ‘Kenya blend, whole berry 
or ground, 2/8 per lb.; 2 lbs. carriage paid.— 
E. J. FLINT, . “Crondall, * Horley, S Surrey 


ERAI.DRY.—Your arms painted on wood < or 
vellum, from 25/---HYLDA WYLKINSON, 
5, West End Avenue, Harrowgate. 











ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 l5s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


LADIES’ TWEEDS, , soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. Euston 5215. 


LD Prints of Dicken’s London, some from 
drawings by ‘Phiz,’’ from 2/6, mounted.— 
P. J. RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 


IDING Saddle, Bridle and Martingale com- 

plete, in perfect condition. Also some 
RIDING CLOTHES. DUDLEY HARDESTY, 45 
Hays Walk, Cheam, Surrey. Vigilant 6482. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,’’ 6 Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 

















WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—] —REDMAYNE, 26 _ 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


\\/ATER DIVINING.—The OASIS POCKET 

DIVINING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 
10s.—APPLIED ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wilts. 














WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn (3793. 

FRICAN, Maori, — South Sea Islands Red 

Indian, Eskimo—weapons, ornaments, dress, 
idols, masks, carvings, native curios. Will 
purchase for my museum.—T. HOOPER, Totems, 
New Road, Croxley Green, Herts. 


CLOTHING. Highest prices return2d for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2, 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


CLOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
OUNTRY LIFE."’ Complete set (bound or 
unbound) of 1941 issues wanted.—Box 159. 


























1REARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS. 35, St. Martin’s Court. W.C.2. 
TAGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C. 1. HOL. 2120. 
AIR HIGH-CLASS GUNS, by Purdey, Holland 
and Holland; or any good make. Single gun 
considered. Partics, MEREDITH, Bala, Merioneth. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 


GARDENING 


ULBS. All flowering Daffodils, 

King Alfred, Empress, Golden Spur, Sir 
Watkin, Commando, 3/- doz., 20/- 100, uth’s 
Flame, Bonfire, Brilliancy, Victoria, Cheerfui: 1e8s, 
Horace, Queen of the North, Croesus, P. of v lley 
Barri, Evangaline, Priory Park, Ornatus Helios’ 
2/6 doz., 15/- 100. Pheasant Eye, Double White 
Gardenia Flower, 1/9 doz., 10/- 100, 95/- 1,000. Mixeq 
Trumpets, 12/6 100, 100/- 1,000. Mixed Daff: ang 
Narcissi, 10/- 100, 90/- 1,000. Mixed Narcissi 100, 
70/- 1,000. White Madonna Lilies, 12/- doz. Crown 
Imperials, 12/- doz. Yellow Mixed Crocus 9). 
100. Iris-blue, 13/6 100. Squilla, 15/- 100. Bluevells, 
20/- 100. Muscari Grape Hyacinths, 6/-, 10. ang 
20/- 100. TULIPS. Inglescombe yellow, Clara 
Butt, 12/- 100. Pride of Haarlem, Wm. Copclana, 
Caledonia, Yellow Prince, Argo, Canada, 1¢ - 199 
Fantasy, Keizerkroon, 25/- 100. Finest \\ ture 
Darwins, 16/- 100. Mixed all kinds 8 99 
Curderris dusting powder, 14 Ibs. 7/6 ; 56 1b, 5). 
All car. paid, immediate despatch, ¢..v,9.— 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs, _ 


ULBS.—Snowdrops, single or double, § 8s , 10s 

and 12s.; Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 6 » 8s., 
and 10s. Anemone St. Brigid, 8s and 10s.; \inter 
Aconites, 10s. ;—all per 100; Autumn Crov is, gs, 
and 10s.; Cyclamen Persicum, salmon, red hade, 
mixed, 10s. and 12s.; Crown Imperials, 12s.; White 
Madonna Lily, 12s., Freesias, Hybrids, choice 
mixed, 6s., and 8s.; all per dozen. Send for List 
Narciss. and Daffs., etc., for early forcings. 

CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb Wareliouses 

and Offices, Wisbech. 


[DAFFODILS.—Large first-quality Double Nose, 
suitable for Christmas forcing in pots, bowls, 
etc., King Alfred, Emperor, Helios, (tolden 
Spur. Croesus. E. H. Krelage, Prof. Westecdyke, 
Wrestler, Liberty, Oliver Cromwell, Victoria, 
Sir Watkin, Double Cheerfulness.—all at 25s. and 
30s. per 100. Send for List. 
CROSS and CO., The Falcon Bulb Warehouses 
and Offices, Wisbech. 


[DWARF SHRUBS for Rockery. — Interesting 
collection, 8/6 per doz., carriage paid.—C aptain 
ALDERSEY, Aldersey Gardens, Chester. 


N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of hard tennis 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, MATERIAL 
ready the moment the V day arrives. THE 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER, 








Emperor ror, 










































































ANTASTEX LTD., Mill Hill, N.W.7. Fin. 1213 

Miss Hegnauer of Didsbury, Manchester, 
writes on 11th June, 1942, *‘May I have a refill of 
your Fantastex, which I still find very good?” 
Literature free. 


ERN. In order to secure more room for food 

production, we have decided to sell all our stock 
of decorative Fern, ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS 
NANUS, two-year-old plants, and can supply 
the same shaken out of 48 pots at 24s. per dozen, 
£9 per 100, or smaller sizes at halt price.—JENNER 
(C.L.), Lynwood Nurseries, Rayleigh, | Essex. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nur eries, hislehurst, Kent. 





































. For culinary and salad herbs. 
MENTHA MINTS and MEDICINAL 
PLANTS.—DEWEY, Burghfield, Berkshire. 


OP MANURE, VITAL TO ALL CROPS 

MASKELL’S SUPER HOP MANURE, second 
to none, 28 1b. 5/6, 56 1b. 7/6, 84 1b. 10/6, 1 cwt. 
12/9, 2cwt. 25/-, 3cwt. 37/6, 4cwt. 50/-, 5cwt. 
61/3, 10 cwt. 120/-, 20 cwt. 235/-; packed in free 
bags and delivered to your door within 75 miles 
of London, over this distance please add 4d. per 
28 or 56 1b., 6d. per cwt. for each additional 75 
miles or part thereof (5cwt. and over 4d. per 
cewt.); all chemical and general fertilizers 
dispatched promptly, carriage paid home (U.K. 
mainland). A. W. MASKELL AND SONS, LTD., 
33 Dirleton Works, West Ham, London, E.15. 



























Fr AWNS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. yds. kills 

moss and weeds in turf, £1; dredger, 3/6; 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, Plantains, 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depositor, 6/6; 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound advice free. 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 


ARCISSI and DAFFODILS.—Poeticus Sweet 
and Red Eye Varieties, Kestrell, Twinn, 
Miss Willmott, Bonfire, Flame, Brilliancy, 
Horace, Glory of Lisse, The Star—all at 20s 
per 100. Also Pheasant Eye, Sweet Scented and 
Double White. Also Pleno, Odorata Sweet Scented 
both at 10s. per 100; 80s. per 1,000. Send for list 
of ali Bulbs. 
CROSS and Co., The Falcon Bulb Warehouses 
and Offices, Wisbech. = 
AVING STONE. Quantity old London York 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular).— 
meee 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ‘Tel. % 
ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANULATED 
PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivered home.— 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge >» Wells 
EGETABLE and Fiower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Camb 


SITUATIONS VACANT 




































































low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. Subject to Government Restrictions. _ 
LIVESTOCK GENTS WANTED with sound co: nection 
IRD SEED. Mixture for all small cage- amongst farmers for the sale of we. -known 


birds: 3 lb. 5/-, 7 1b. 10/6, 14 1b. 20/-. SPECIAL 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid. G. 
TELKAMP & SONS.Ltd., 144 Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 
ULL TERRIERS. White-bred Puppies, 7 weeks: 
dogs and bitches : excellent pedigrees.—Mrs. 
RANDALL, Leys Road, Oxshott, Surrey. Tel. 294. 
JEKBS FOR SAL. vrieu or Plants, 6d. 
Rex Rabbits. Famous and winning strains.— 
BATTERSBY, Chittoe, Chippenham. Bromham 63. 
























speciality product. —Box 983. 


OOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANC 
by post. Fee moderate. Great dé 
those certificated—salaries £300. Broch testi- 
monials F FREE. —C.L. COLLEGE. : 21 Cit) 


XPERIENCED Nurseryman (¢ (exemp 

charge of growing and selling at a 
city nursery. Give experience, refer 5 4n¢ 
salary required. MALMO NURSERIE 
Washington, U.S.A. 





















V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer: 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


ELSH COB, six-year-old, 14.3; quiet all traffic, 

ride or drive ; good set brass mounted black 
harness and repainted Ralli cart; really smart 
turnout, very fast; price £165 complete; can be 
seen by appointment only.—PARKER, Forest 
Green 317. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARDENER, over 65, desires for ¢ 
war or longer the care and mane mett° 
well-kept gardens, lady’s or gentlema 
Thoroughly practical; many years’ ex 
horticulture generally. England |! 
Please write in first instance to Box 1 


AND SURVEYOR, over military 4 


Estate Management, or Assistant 
bond.—Write Box 157. 





























PROPERTY LINEAGE & AUCTIC 34 
HOTELS AND GUESTS, PAGE 32. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


40 miles from London. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


A beautifully appointed modern house in absolutely unspoilt country, with central heating in every 
room, hand basins in all bedrooms, oak floors and doors. 





Lounge hall; 3 reception rooms, one of which is beautifully panelled; principal suite comprising bedroom, 
dressing 'room and bathroom; 4 other bedrooms and bathroom; 3 servants’ rooms and bathroom; excellent 
offices; ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. 


Company’s water; own electric light (main available). Garage for 3 cars. 2 superior cottages. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, including famous Japanese garden renowned for its 
exceptional beauty; vegetable garden; orchard; 10-acre paddock; in all about 18 ACRES. 


Adjoining Farm of about 85 acres (let on lease) could also be purchased. 


Personally recommended by the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(39,245) 


SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF 30,000 ACRES 


One of the best Grouse Moors and Deer Forests in the North of Scotland. 
17 miles from Main Highland Railway Station. 


THE RESIDENCE is an 
old and historical building 
dating back to the XIVth 
century, largely extended 
and interior rearranged 
and ‘decorated with great 
taste. 
It is situated on a rocky 
elevation, with very fine 
views and is approached by 
a beautiful avenue with 
entrance lodge. Entrance 
hall, dining and drawing 
rooms, gun room, library, 
billiard room, 9 bedrooms, 
8 servants’ bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. 











Stabling. Garages. Large walled garden well stocked with flowers and fruit trees. Vegetable garden. Timbered grounds and woods. 


SUBSTANTIALLY STONE-BUILT LODGE, conveniently situated for the Moor and Forest, with fine views 
2 public rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages. 


EXCELLENT SPORTING, including SHOOTING OVER 21,500 ACRES, with a good game bag of grouse, partridges, blackgame 
and woodcock, etc. Salmon, grilse and sea trout fishing for about 5 miles in a river (both banks) and in two small lochs, and sea fishing. 


RENT ROLL OF £1,865 PER ANNUM. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE or the Residence and 160 Acres would be sold separately. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. —_ (4,910) 


. GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER MANY COUNTIES 


Occupying a glorious position in its own Park about 300 ft. up, with all-round views, the Cotswold 
Stone Residence with tiled roof, is in first-class order and approached by two _ drives. 





The accommodation, which is all on two floors, comprises: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Gas. Company’s electricity available. Telephone. Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage system. Stabling for 7 with rooms over. Garage for 4 cars. 4 cottages. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include Grass Tennis Courts, large productive Kitchen Garden; HOME FARM, 
the remainder being grassland. The whole property extends to 


ABOUT 320 ACRES all in hand) 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,962) 
yi 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 Galleria Wasdo. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Ap at wre Rie LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By Direction of ( \astein Pawls. | SURREY 
HERTFORDSHIRE Godalming 6 miles. Guildford 10 miles. 2 minutes bus. 
Widford Station % mile. Ware 4% miles. Hertford 7 miles. CHARMING TUDOR COTTAGE 
THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD eee One Situated on the edge of a village. 








bedrooms, bathroom, = 
ve 8 (with modern fittings). cloak- 
piel! oe st room. Power in every room. 
Pvc — ti Main electricity. Main water. 
cooker. Separate outbuilding Garage. Tool Shed. 
with living accommodation of , es, 
3 rooms over. Garages and Delightful garden with. fruit 
stabling. trees, rose garden, kitchen 
Main water. Main electricity garden. In all about 
connected. Drainage to septic 
tank. | HALF,AN ACRE 
Charming garden with bowling 
green and rose beds. Productive PRICE £3,650 FREEHOLD 
kitchen garden. 
Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) Further Cottage available with 1 reception room, 1 bedroom, kitchen, tathrocm. 
on the Property, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1942, at 2.30 p.m Central \heating. Garage. Main electricity. Price £750. 


a N STOP: S' 8 ver S Ww Mayfi : . & STARE i . ee r Te) - avufair 2218 
gana resS16)  Solle itors: Messrs. LONGMORES Hertford (Tel. 3). (Tel: Mayfalr Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316) 


BERKS—OXFORD | BORDERS ' sind SUSSEX» oe SURREY—SUSSEX—KENT 
3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. above sea leve 


On edge of village. 5 miles Goring. , ‘ : , . BORD ERS 
A MAGNIFICENT RESIDENCE | , ‘ 
With 3 reception rooms, loggia, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. ‘ c . > ae LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED AND 


Central heating throughout. Main water. Electric light. sage | PERFECTLY MODERNISED 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. . 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. a | XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
LARGE WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN. 3 reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, servants’ 
ORCHARD. WOODLAND AND PADDOCKS. yo , } bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ete. 


50 ACRES a Ee. Main electric light and water. 


(PART OF THE LAND MAY BE LET OFF IF DESIRED) ¥:. ‘4 ag | GARAGE FOR 4-5 CARS (and chauffeur’s quarters). 


“WALNUT: TRE HOUSE, ” With 3 reception rooms, 4 
WARE 


To be let furnished or unfurnished. i En-tout-cas Tennis Court. Swimming Pool. Putting Green 


RENT £825 per annum UNFURNISHED, tot aes | Magnificent grounds of indescribable beauty. Heated 
or 20 GUINEAS per week FURNISHED | BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY | ®"°*nhouses and frames. | Fully stocked kitchen garden 
i | RESIDENCE with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, Pen) OaNmnuaees 
THESE RENTALS INCLUDE THE SERVICES OF | 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Electric light. Garage for | 
2 GARDENERS (FURTHER DOMESTIC HELP | 4 cars. Outbuildings. Well-timbered grounds with ABOUT 12 ACRES 
= eae AVAL BL E) i ~. | bathing pool, terraced lawns, kitchen garden. In allabout | PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
cieegareess 5 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Particulars : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, VACANT POSSESSION ON goog ge Particulars: Jackson Stops «& STAFF, 8, Hanover Street 
W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316.) (Fo. 8500). Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover | W Tel. : Mayfair 3316 
on : vin Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) (Fo. 8477). | V1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316), 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, «&, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.l. 


BUCKS— ONLY 16 MILES FROM LONDON HANTS— BETWEEN WINCHESTER & PETERSFIELD 


First-class Train Service. Adjoining a large Estate. Good Train Services. Bus Route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
&% bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Central heating. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. Centra! 
Stabling, Garage, 2 cottages. Well-timbered grounds of 10 ACRES, with trout stream. heating. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE CHARMING GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT, SWIMMING POOL, et: 
(With Immediate Possession) TO BE LET FURNISHED AT MODERATE RENT 


Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 








SURREY —". SUSSEX | BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


Excellent Train Service, Bus Route. g ; = a | Station % mile. Golf nearby. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT ‘ , me ie | itt eainenntiii nieiiiadina 
RESIDENCE ‘ oe oe 


| 
: : 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usu 
9% bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 4 " . | domestic offices. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. GARAGES. COTTAGE 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. COTTAGE. 





| CHARMING GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, ET‘ 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 
: * IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
IN ALL 8 ACRES se 
A JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE 
Recently restored and containing 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASONABL 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET § 3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences. Central heating. 
runne | Stabling. Garage. Fine thatched barn. Old gardens and PRICE 
U HED grounds, pasture and arable. In all ABOUT 30 ACRES. 


| FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








‘Under 40 MILES NORTH- WEST LONDON 


On the Downs adjoining a Golf Course. 


Occupying a fine situation about 800 ft. above sea level. with extensive views. 


THE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE with slate roof, has been completely modernised. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms (8 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric — and water. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 6 cars. Shelter. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS extend to 3% ACRES and include kitchen garden 
and downland. 


Freehold for Sale. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Sole Agents: THOMAS 'THORNE, Esq., 17, Chapel Street, Luton; or Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK AND RU TL EY r, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (40. 109) 


BERKSHIRE | 27 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Occupying a pleasant situation. | 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RED BRICK RESIDENCE 


ith tiled roof, erected 40 odd years ago in a Period style of architecture. It faces South | 








A MODERN RESIDENCE standing about 200 ft. up on sandy soil, facing South 
and commanding extensive views. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed, 2 bathrooms. 





d stands in beautifully timbered grounds and contains: Hall, 3 reception, 12 Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. 
bed, 3 bathrooms. Telephone. Garages. Gardener’s Cottage. 
»mpanies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling with Cottage over. zi é ie 
{EK GARDENS are a feature and well timbered with a variety of trees. They include PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. 
namentsl Lawns, Herbaceous Border, Woodland Walks, Kitchen Garden. ABOUT 63, ACRES. To be Sold Freehold 
ABOUT 6% ACRES. For Sale at a Reasonable Price. 


Particulars of the Sole Agents : 
le Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17.866) | Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7,164) 


VACANT POSSESSION, FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 


WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


In a picturesque Village 10 miles from Salisbury. 
HE RESIDENCE occupies a secluded and sheltered position about 300 ft. up on 
rich soil, facing South and enioying views. It stands about 100 yards back from a 
y-road. Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms (5 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Well water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 2 Garages. 3 Cottages. 


'HE GROUNDS, which are intersected by a stream, include undulating lawns, 
broad walks. herbaceous borders, tennis lawn. kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 


\cents: Messrs. TYSER, GREENWOOD & CO., 386, Chiswick High Road, W.4: or 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,409) 





arilaytale 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.l. | — Telegrams ; 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 











erm NICHOLAS aaa 


Regent 0293 


Rene sane (Established 1882) Nicholas, prnenesctl . 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS iain eines 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. PRICE £16,000 
BERKSHIRE 
A FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


In the loveliest of the Thames-side villages with much oak panelling and old oak. 


PERFECTLY DECORATED. MOST UP-TO-DATE. 
OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 10 BEDROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
ATTACHED IS A FINE OLD BARN FOR GAMES AND THEATRICAL 
ENTHUSIASTS 
THE GARDENS ARE MUCH ADMIRED 
3 COTTAGES. 14 ACRES 


Strongly Recommended: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 














LONDON, Wa. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “1032-33. 
CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSES WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 


ON OFFER FOR SALE WITH DEFINITE VACANT POSSESSION 
AT FOOT OF CHILTERN HILLS BETWEEN ST. LEONARDS & WORTH FORESTS | WITHIN THE GREEN BELT 


Main line Station within 3 miles. Electric services to City and West End. | On the outskirts of Market Town. 

















NUINE TUDOR FARMHOUSE. RESTORED SMALL ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE. PERFECT | 


\ND MODERNISED. FASCINATING PERIOD ORDER, with OLD-WORLD FEATURES. 3 reception, | CLO HISTORICAL HOUSE. READY TO: OCCUPY 
_—o _» bedrooms (all with h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. | 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ALL MAIN SERVIC ‘ES. | Bs . ren a ate ae 5. “. eee gy er 
‘cid nee “GROUNDS ae ee a “a Heating. Garage. Secluded garden. Lake. Fields. | ee ‘ re ne _ 
EPT OFFER OF £4,500 FREEHOLD OR WOULD OVER 12 ACRES. JUST FOR SALE, or WOULD | Gardens. Fields and wood. 7 ACRES. 

LET FURNISHED. (12,620) LET FURNISHED. (12,478) | JUST AVAILABLE. (11,461) 





" ALL THESE PROPERTIES ARE RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE BY Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 nnee) 


1942 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


BUCKS. A FASCINATING SMALL PROPERTY _ 


High situation commanding qlorious views in all dlirections. Easy reach of Chesham 
and Tring, with good train service to London, Sporting district. 


PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE 
ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE WITH A WEALTH OF OLD OAK 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with fitted basins), bathroom, good kitchen. 
Co.’s electric light, power and 
water. Modern drainage. 

Detached bungalow of 3 rooms, 
arn and outbuildings. 
Garage. Really attractive 
gardens, tennis lawn, paddock, 
also 45 Acres of pastureland, 
which is let off, making a total 
acreage of approximately 


50 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6,500 

An unusual opportunity to 
secure a unique Period Cot- 

| tage in a favoured district. 
| Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, deli Street, 8. Wi. Tel. REG. 8222 
2 __(B.42,092.) 


WEST SU RREY 


Occupying a lovely position with an extensive view. 
from Esher 


FOR SALE, CHOICELY APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 


WITH OAK WOODWORK AND LUXURY FITMENTS 

7 bed s, bathroom, 3. recepti 8. rarage, Lounge 25 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 6 in. Dining-room, Sun-room 

living- eae sian : 2 wea antares decane seniees 17 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. Principal suite with bedroom, 

20 ft. Stabling. Gardener’s Bungalow. dressing room, bathroom. 5 other bedrooms, bathroom, 

model offices. Central heating. Main services. Double 
Garage. 


30 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 

Good service of trains to the City and West End. 
FOR SALE 

CHARMING SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


POSSESSING MANY OLD- an D FEATURES AND CONTAINING A WEALTH 
OF OLD GQAK BEAMS 





Secluded position. Frequent bus service. 


Entrance hall with cloakroom. 
3 reception rooms, 4 excellent 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Com- 
plete domestic offices. Garage. 
Useful outbuildings. Central 
heating. Main electricity and 
water. The Grounds form a 
pretty setting for the pictur- 
esque house and extend to about 


2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,000 
S.W.1. Tel.: 


Apply HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., Regent Sse: 


‘CHILTERN’ HILLS 


Between Henley-on-Thames and Watlington. In a glorious 
situation on Northend Common. Delightfully secluded yet 
near a bus route. 


WELL-BUILT, LABOUR-SAVING 
BUNGALOW 
PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good domestic offices, 2 
rooms and beautiful music room about 30 ft. by 
Verandah. Garage. Outbuildings. 
SMALL SUMMERHOUSE AND GLASSHOUSE 
LOVELY GARDENS OF ABOUT | ACRE 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC eck SEPTIC 
TANK, DRAINAGE. IMMEDIATE VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 8222. (B.48,955) ! 


6 Arlington Street, 





| NEW FOREST | 


Delightful situation surrounded by Commons. 1 
Lyndhurst. 10 miles Southampton. Good views. 





1 milé 
Station, the ideal position for a City man. 


mile 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


APPROACHED BY A DRIVE 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS OF ABOUT 


1% ACRES TWO ACRES 


SWIMMING 


OF GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT, 
POOL AND PAVILION, PROLIFIC 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 
OPPORTUNITY TO BUY AT LESS THAN 
COST 


HAMPTON & 
Tel.: Regent 8222. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 





VACANT POSSESSION. TRUSTEES SALE 





VS, LTD. 
(H.2 7,676) 


SONS, LTD. 
(8.47,662) 


HAMPTON & SON 
Tel.: Regent 8222. 


Highly recommended by 
6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


gro particulars from 
6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 5&.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) “BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


1/6 per line 





FOR SALE 


ESHER. Few minutes’ walk from station 
and village. £3,500 Freehold.—Attractive 
Double-fronted HOUSE, excellent repair ; 3 
reception, well-fitted kitchen, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, etc.; large brick and tiled Garage; 
well-stocked garden of half acre. Early 
Possession.—Tel. Esher 1422 for appointment 
to view.—CONSTANCE HIGBY, 97, Hare Lane, 
Claygate, Surrey. 








EREFORDSHIRE, in one of England’s 

most beautiful valleys. Choice small 
Grass and Woodland Estate, 961%. ACRES. 
Cottage Residence. Outbuildings. Orchard. 
Valuable timber. FREEHOLD £2,500. 
Early possession—Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 





TO LET 


a COTLAND, KINCARDINESHIRE, 
JOHNSTON LODGE. TO BE LET 
FURNISHED. This Mansion House is 
charmingly situated, secluded, but near main 
railway line and main road. It meets modern 
requirements and contains 4 public rooms, 
billiard room, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing-rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 servants’ rooms; electric 
light and power; the offices are ample.— 
Further particulars from SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
AND TRAIL, W.S., 28, Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh. 








FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


CHELSEA. THE GATEWAYS. A quite 
unique group of Tudor-style non-basement 
houses, within two courtyards forming a 
delightful retreat in the heart of London. 
RENTALS FROM £165 TO £285 P.A. 
At the moment a few available. 
Particulars of THE ESTATE OFFICE, Ludgate 
House, 3, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. (Central 0167) 








LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground ee ana ien gE g y 
M 
PRINCESS C COURT, QUEEN'S. ‘COURT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2, BAYS. 1818. 


AUCTION 





SUSSEX 
Adjoining the village of Ticehurst. 


THE PASHLEY MANOR ESTATE 
extending to 414 Acres and comprising : 


THE OAK-PANELLED MANOR HOUSE 
and grounds of 16 Acres. 


GIBBS’ REED FARM, of 260 Acres, with 
oak-beamed farmhouse, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, and 2 sets of buildings. 


PASHLEY FARM, of 130 Acres, with good 
farmhouse, cottage and buildings. 


PAIR of WELL-BUILT COTTAGES. 


For sale by Auction at the 


ROSE AND CROWN 
TONBRIDGE. 


On October 13, 1942, as a whole, or in 4 lots, 
by Messrs. Fox Manwaring, with 
VACANT POSSESSION of the whole (except 
the Cottages). Particulars of the Auctioneers, 
Edenbridge, Kent (Tel. 2211). 


HOTEL 





WANTED 


BERKS, SURREY, SUSSEX. Wanted— 

Dairy Farm. Small House preferably 
1 large room. Main services. Bailiff’s house. 
2 cottages. School near. 100-200 Acres. 
Stabling.—Box 156. 








OUNTRY. WANTED completely 

modernised Queen Anne ‘or a -to-date 
Small Country House of character. 5/6 bed, 
2/3 baths, 2/3 reception. Central heating. 
All services. Garage. Cottage. Productive 
gardens and orchard. 3 to 7 Acres. Fullest 
particulars to—Mrs. P., c/o GiIpDys, Sunning- 
dale. Usual commission required. 





Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 

SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past 3 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices,‘ 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ATH. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide 
view over Somerset and Gloucestershire. 
Squash, tennis, swimming, golf and walking 
in perfect country. English cooking at its 
best; central heating, h. and c. Luxurious 
beds. Garage. 


BEOFORD. SWAN HOTEL, 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) 
Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 








CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 


**To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoy: yanee, a subject of satisfaction.’ 
cXETER. ROU GEMENT HOTEL—the 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en mm suite. 


HAMPTON | COURT. Casino Hotel, 

London’s loveliest river retreat; fully 
licensed ; resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 
and 12/6B. & B. Tel.: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 








TRATFORD-ON - AVON 

THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
with its 34 bedrooms (18 in the Guest House), 
particularly caters for the Services and War 
Workers. First-class restaurant open for Non- 
residents. Attractive Club Cocktail bar. Good 
rail facilities. Tel.: 2575 aud 203911. 





ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM 

“CLEVELANDS”’ (NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. ci ed 
Northam 300. 


WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for ‘“‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 








WANTED—(contd.). 


L'NCOLN. Within 15 miles radius. Desire 
to Purchase with immediate Post-war 
Possession, Medium-sized House, with abort: 
30 Acres. Large walled kitchen garden great 
asset. Full particulars to—Box 153 





USSEX. Small Country House or Cottage 
of character, in good repair, within 6 miles 
Haywards Heath Station.— Box 155, 


ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.— Messrs. 
NIC HOLAS. 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 


BERKS. BUCKS AND OXON.—GIppYs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 73), 
20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 





KSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


Slough (Tel. 


Bean, including Sunningdé 
Windsor districts —Mrs. N. C. ° 

F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer. Surveyor. ete., 

Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 


DEVON AND 8. & W. 

The only complete illustrated 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free. 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 


Ascot, 
TUFNELL, 


COUNTIES. 

Register 
RIPPON, 
1884.) 


SOUTHERN 


AMPSH IRE and 

COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.— WALLER & KING. FALL. 
Business established over 100 years. 


EICESTERSHIRE and joining 

counties HOLLOWAY, PRICE \ (0. 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. 
Market Harborough 2411. 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties a1 
Wales for residences, farms, etc.. 
Principal Agents—HALL, W ATERIDGF 
LtD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


North 
ite the 
OWEN, 








RD 
apply 
\THERS 


HROPSHIRE, HERE 
WORCS., etc., and MID WAL 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 2 





SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO TIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath ocialise 
in High Class Residences and Esta many 
of which are solely in their hands. °!. 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN CO 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estat 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES, Tel.: Ipswich 4334, 





NTIES, 
Agents. 


OPER- 
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| ae OSBORN & MERCER a, gunn 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 
An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000. 








HERTS 
About 300 ft. above sea level, surrounded by lovely beech 





SHROPSHIRE 


Amidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about 
24 miles from a market town. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
N ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE | with 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
: ae | SURROUNDED Main services. Central heating throughout. 
with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 kathrooms. | BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS The gardens are delightfully disposed, yet inexpensive 


Company’s services. Garage. | - to maintain and include rose garden, pergolas, herbaceous 
* ; borders, well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. In all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2302) 


lightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower 
gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


ents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
Within easy reach of Leominster, on southern slope with 
| extensive panoramic views, 
| HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
OF TUDOR TYPE 


BERKS, NEAR WILTS BORDER 


lightfully situate in a secluded position facing South and 
commanding extensive views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


with hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. | 
' 





Hall, 3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Splendid Farm Buildings. 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


iain electricity and gas. Excellent water supply. Electric light. Central heating. 


| 
Garage and outbuildings. Finely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of | Stabling. Garage (flat over). 
il timbered, ornamental gardens, kitchen garden, etc. — | ened ~satirn~apnigy cenit seer apenas | Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in all 
| The whole is in hand and extends to | ‘ : 
In all ABOUT 1 ACRE “ABOUT 93 ACRES | ABOUT 25 ACRES 
Price Freehold £2,550. | (More land available if required). | Price substantially reduced. 
| For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814) 


I ll details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2312) 


st samess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK we 


PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. —_ 
HAMPSHIRE | MID-HERTFORDSHIRE 


Te LET UNFURNISHED, A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. High situation amidst 











In a favourite district. 


rural surroundings. Southern aspect. 3 minutes to frequent 

THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN (1750) COUNTRY RESIDENCE bus service, connecting with London trains. The Residence 
’ ee aXe , Se stands in about 12 Acres, has lodge at drive entrance and 

which is in first-class order, is FOR SALE WITH a trout stream (fishing both banks) flows through grounds. 

VACANT POSSESSION AS REQUIRED. Beautiful 4 sitting rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main elec- 


situation, south-western aspect, near bus service. Lodge tricity and power. Co.’s water. Stabling and garage with 
atdnie se t » Hall nt fesulade: avai 4 oan flat. Long lease. RENT £270 PER ANNUM. Very 
at drive entrance. Hall, wi Tepiace, an sitting reasonable premium to partly reimburse tenant for heavy 











rooms, 8 bedrooms (h. & c. in each room), 3 bathrooms. expenditure. Inspected and recommended by: JAMES 
Main electricity and power. Company’s water. STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. _ 

Central heating. Stabling, garage and other buildings. SSeS NN ee 

HARD TENNIS COURT. SURREY 

Only 40 minutes by fast train from Victoria or London 

DELIGHTFUL BUT SIMPLE GARDENS AND mosT arraserins OLD COUNTRY 

2 GOOD PASTURE FIELDS. RESIDENCE, with 2 cottages and about 70 ACRES. 

i The Residence is built of brick, weather tiled and has a 

IN ALL ABOUT | tiled roof; drive 100 yards in length. Hall and 3 sitting 

8 ACRES | rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and Co.’s 


| water. Central heating. Large garage. Farm buildings with 
; = z ee = 7 3 Ww | dairy. Simple gardens and excellent paddocks. PRIC 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, — S.W. | FREEHOLD, ONLY 8,000 GUINEAS.—JAMES STYLES 


L.R. 20,283) AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’sjPlace,)S.W.1. (L.R. 14,151) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 

















SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
i ONE OF THE FINEST PROPERTIES ON THE CHILTERNS 
600 ft. above sea level, with south aspect and superb views. 1 mile Great Missenden Station and 1 hour London. Picturesque Beechwoods form a glorious settin,. 






“ l 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER = 


Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 reception, all over 25 ft. long, 

8 bedrooms with fitted wash-basins, 3 bathrooms, 2 dressing 

rooms. Central heating. Main services. Double garage. 

Chauffeur’s cottage. Beautiful pleasure grounds designed 

by Miss Jekyll. Terraced walks. Hard tennis court. Walled 

gardens with every variety fruit, vegetables, ete. 10-Acre 
orchard, paddocks. In all 





20 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Also at 
OTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. MAP & Cc 
: | & E 5, GRAFTON ST., Regent 
(Euston 70C0). O., TD. 4685 


MAYFAIR W.1. 











. SUSSEX ait ae daliiialiiates WEST SUSSEX VALUATIONS 








RS midst lovely country on high ground. | _ — ‘ With magnificent view of the Downs 
. ssl | SURREY or SUSSEX, a MODERN | < : | FURNITURE 
| | and EFFECTS 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN MOST | HOUSE with 2 or 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. | FOR SALE | 
b ATTRACTIVE GARDENS _OF | Good garage and garden of about 1 ACRE. | CHARMING XVith CENTURY | valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
ise CRES. Lounge hall. 3 reception, 6 or 7 aie eae aaa | HOUSE, with CENTRAL HEATING | 
ny rooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. DORKING, OXSHOTT, REIGATE DISs- THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT, | FURNITU RE SALES 
N. ed lavatory basins in bedrooms, | TRICTS LIKED. etc. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, | 
7 1e garage : pom Well timbered | : oe 3 garages. Excellent cottage. | 
 anees 4awns, ae PRICE | Lovely old-world gardens and meadowland. | i 
8, ien garden, ete. In all 2 ACRES. | oe ABGUT 64000 | In all about H Conducted on Town and Country 
ts. | wWrite—“R.”* ¢/ ar ee eee 
PRICE £5,250 Write R.,”’ c/o MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 40 ACRES | APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 
R zents: MAPLE & CO., as above. | Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND ALTON 


With good electrified rail service. 350 ft. above sea, entirely rural and unspoilt. 
TO BE SOLD. A COMPACT PROPERTY OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 
carrying the above well-planned and admirably equipped Residence; approached by good drive. | 
| MODERN RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH 
EVERY COMFORT 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





SUNNINGDALE 


PRIVATE GATE TO GOLF COURSE 





11 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins), 3 bathrooms, nice hall, and 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting 
room, etc. Electricity (Co.’s available). | 
Petrol gas for cooking and heating. 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage, 








Central heating and Co.’s water. 
GARAGE with pit. ROOMY LOOSE 
BOXES. Double LODGE. New 
FARMHOUSE. MODEL COWHOUSE. 
FARM-BUILDINGS and COTTAGES 


6 ACRES LOVELY GROUNDS AND WOOD 


Inexpensive GARDENS. 40 ACRES LONG LEASE FOR SALE 


| 
of well-placed COVERTS. Farm let, | 
remainder Paddocks in hand. | 

| 






bas “ae, 















































eee a er GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1, 
Full particulars from personal inspection by the Sole Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.3051) (4.4733 
Mayfair 5411 \ \ OODCOCKS And at Ipswich. 
30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Enjoying magnificent views of Lake Windermere Exceptionally delightful surroundings on side of a 6 minutes’ walk Station. 31 miles London. 
and Mountains. eautifully timbered valley. 
OWN TROUT FISHING. SUNNY RESIDENCE 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED STONE- A LOVELY OLD-WORLD HOUSE Contains 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
BUILT RESIDENCE 3 sitting, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, and bathroom. Main electricity. Ready for occupa- 
Containing 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and cloakroom. Own electricity. Water by ram tion. 2 garages, etc. Finely timbered inexpensive 
3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ from stream. Modern cowpens, barn, etc. Sloping grounds of natural beauty, with paddock, fish 
sitting room, etc. Central heating. Main electri- lawn, Orchard and farm lands. In all about pond, extensive nut and fruit orchards, abundance 
city and water. 2 cottages. Garage 4 cars. Lovely eae , of oak. Extending in all to about 
inexpensive natural grounds of 4% Acres with 381%, ACRES 
river frontage. 72 14 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 OWNER, HAVING BOUGHT A LARGER 
FURNITURE OPTIONAL PLACE, OFFERS VACANT POSSESSION AND | PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
3 (C.4113) WILL ACCEPT £3,750 E.6085 | (C.4136) 
STATION FRONT, * 7 R I L J O N E S Maidenhead 2033. 
MAIDENHEAD. PAS. BVA. 
THIS CHARMING LITTLE PROPERTY IS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
The accommodation comprises: Lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, cloaks 
(h. & c.), capital domestic offices, principal bedroom with own dressing room and 
bathroom, 3 other principal bedrooms, another principal bathroom; maids’ suite 
comprising sitting room, bedroom and bathroom. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS, WITH WASH-DOWN. 
SMALL BUT ATTRACTIVE SECLUDED PLEASURE GARDENS WITH 
RIVER FRONTAGE OF ABOUT 100ft. AND LANDING STAGE. 
For full particulars apply Owner’s Agent: Cyril Jongs, F.A.I., F.V.A., as abov 





en =. Tegems : “Coe, Ie. 184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 
WORCESTER 4 MILES _._— 
In pretty village with bus service. RICH IN CHARM AND FERTILITY 
FoR SALE, CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, Yes, this really does truthfully describe this Gentleman’s Small Farm, Situate: ‘0 
bathroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. Main electric light. Telephone. Main the loveliest part of Sussex, in a position the beauty of which is quite impos: »!e 
drainage. Garage for 2. Stables for 3. Outbuildings. MOST ATTRACTIVE to describe, “Away from the world itself” would perhaps be the thing to say. 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS. Excellent kitchen garden, fruit wall, orchard, etc. London is only about 1% hours away. As for the house, it’s the prettiest 1d 
3 ACRES. Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., quaintest little sixteenth’ century period place you can picture. Oak bea: 4d, 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,865) leaded windows, wide open fireplaces, Norfolk ny pan = np oon te 

- the winter, and what a delightful setting in summer ! You simply can’t ove we 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. HIGH GROUND. EXTENSIVE VIEWS its exquisite, peaceful aa. It has 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, mo ‘2 
Under 1 mile station and conveniences, yet secluded. . bathroom and conveniences. ‘‘ Esse” cooker. Electric light. Septic tank drai: ‘e. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. Hall, 3-4 reception, Gravity feed water, etc. Pretty little garden—just small, of course (remember. + 4 
2 bathrooms, 6-7 bedrooms. Central heating. _ Main electricity, water and gas. farm!) The buildings are quite adequate with small Oast, Cowhouse, etc. It i al 
“Esse” cooker. Telephone. CHARMING GROUNDS. D TENNIS COURT. placed in the centre of its 40 ACRES, nearly all pasture with little stream (: ¢ 

Kitchen and fruit gardens. Garage. Stores, etc. About 2 ACRES. 


trout). It is a wonder the Owner wishes to sell. Reason is he has bought a larger / 
FOR SALE, O ULD LET FURNISHED FOR WINTER. d 7 dradagsil cn £3,750. 
Inspected and highly recommended by: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. ASKING PRICE ONLY £3, 























Street, W.1. (21,237) A QUICK OFFER CONSIDERED. You must act at once if you want it. 














aa 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1. [ IR [ IS & ENSON ESTABLISHED 1875 








A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuri- 


ously 


‘ompanies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage 
for 4 and chauffeur’s rooms. 2 excellent cottages. Secluded 


yarden, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD INCLUDING FURNITURE —_—___— 
AND ALL FITTINGS. Inspected and _ recommended by 


the Sole 


KENT | WILTS BUCKS. 


London 60 minutes by train. ‘2 mile from station. In a quaint old village. London 20 miles. 
. AN ELIZABETHAN GREY STONE MANOR | == 
Enlarged in Queen Anne’s reign. Oak beams and stone- ial 
mullioned windows. 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Stabling and garage. Finely timbered gardens. Orchard 
and kitchen gardens. Extensive views 
About 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000. 


OMERSET. On the borders of Exmoor. Partly 
sixteenth century. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity. Matured grounds with majestic 
specimen trees. Swimming pool. 5 loose boxes. 2 cottages. 
Stag hunting. 5-36 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 








SUSSEX. Ona southern slope, in woodland surroundings, 
with extensive views over Ashdown Forest. 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s water and electricity. 
Central heating. 2 cottages. 2 garages. Wood, rock and 
water gardens. 11 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


UFFOLK. Long Melford 3 miles. An exceptionally fine A fgg poe ge = et ecg 


rae npr fy onchange yond = nang . neste in- momen beams, mullions, doors and floors. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Cottage. Kitchen 3 bathrooms. Company’s water. Electric tight and power. 


| Central heating. Garage. Natural grounds, inexpensive 
warden, 3 AGRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,250. | maintain. ABOUT § ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- 
H 


Further on from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, “Mount Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W.1 | Street, W.1. 














fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Hard tennis court. Model farmery. 27 ACRES 








Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. 








connate ta sammie WILSON &_ CO. —— 





2LD WORLD HOUSE. HOME FARM. 70 ACRES BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 





40 minutes south of London. 400 ft. wp on sandy soil, near Holmbury St. Mary. Beautiful views. 


~—1 ‘Jn excellent order. LOVELY XVIiith CENTURY HOUSE 
8 bed (fitted basins), 
3 baths, 3 recep- | Carefully restored 
tion. Main elec-| and in first-rate 
tricity and water. | order. 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 
Central heating. | reception, and a 
beautiful — 
‘ine oak beams. | room. Main elec- 
on ae tricity and water. 
Capital farmery. ea through- 


= ee 
. arage (flat over) 
2 cottages. | Cottage. Lovely 


R old-world gardens, 
Attractive gardens. | with fine swimming 


pool, tennis court, 
FOR SALE orchard and 


WITH meadowland. 
POSSESSION FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 30 ACRES 





Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








1799 


BY DIR 





Plans 





29, Fleet s., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover st., 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) Ww.I 
Telegrams: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


SURREY 


Cobham 1 mile. London 18 miles. Walton and Weybridge 2 miles. 
A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE TIMES 
Over 3% miles of valuable frontage to the Portsmouth and other main roads. Companies’ gas, electric light and water. 
INCOME ABOUT £4,037 PER ANNUM 
FROM HOME FARM, 27 HOUSES AND COTTAGES, WOODLANDS, IN HAND, THE ESTATE IS WELL WOODED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE 
AND IN PART ADJOINS THE ST. GEORGE’S HILI GOLF COURSE. 
ABOUT 313 ACRES 


and full Schedules from the Surveyors: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 26, Dover Street, W.1, and 29, Fleet Street, E. C.4; or 
Messrs. THURGOOD, MARTIN & TRUMPER, Chartered Surveyors, 40, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 





1947 


ECTION OF TRU STBES AND E. SETH-SMITH, Raq. 




















10 CLOSE AN ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 
WEST SUSSEX FIRST CLASS DAIRY 
4 miles North of Midhurst. 183 dag — — 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM (MORE LAND AVAILABLE.) 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. rosa een A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
Pleasantly situated, with t Sole ” 
182 ACRES Main water and tae ae pe o-_ - Ser err pet sae 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. SEVERAL MILES OF EXCELLENT PRIVATE FISHING. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 “Warn VACANT Sasmmmeene 
Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Plan and further i eon 
lo particulars from: FAREBROTHER, L 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. ais Folio 13,040 














KENT. To Let hitnriompongemiaitnmgedalan & CO. 


In one of the most favoured districts near Goudhurst. a BLAGRAVE ST., READING Tel. : saan 4112 


THE HISTORICALLY INTERESTING CLOSE TO A BEAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


Xtlith CENTURY OAK-PANELLED 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Triangle of 
ALTON, PETERSFIELD 


known as _ and WINCHESTER 
TWYSSENDEN MANOR HOUSE, W ith a most fascinating view. 
~ Excellent house well back from 
Ba: Ys with 4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, road and having accommodation 
aan bathroom (h. &c¢.), and modernised domestic on 2 floors only. 3 sitting rooms, 


offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
Co.’s water. (Main electricity at 
gate.) Garage and particularly 
choice garden and fruit orchards. 
FREEHOLD ABOUT 4 ACRES 


£3,000 


. offices. Garage and gardener’s cottage. 
=f A RE Beautifully laid-out garden. Company’s 
water and electric light.—For particulars 


: J) CARTER JONAS & SONS, 11, King Edward Street, Oxford. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.L. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 





THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Servants’ Tall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


With possession March, 1943. 


DEVONSHIRE 


2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


WITH GOOD HOUSE RECENTLY 
UP TO DATE. 
Ample Buildings. 
85 ACRES 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 
PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 
(TITHE £10.) 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land 


Jsournemouth. 


~ SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST > 
WITHIN 300 YARDS 
A VERY FINE FREEHOLD BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Probably the only one of its kind on the South Coast. rected regardless of cost and containing many unique features, 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


South aspect 





Too 
ef 





Particulars can be obtained of Fux & SONS, Land Ageuts, Lournemouth. 


4% miles from Totnes. 


BROUGHT 


Agents, 


AUCTION SALES OF FARMS, RESI- 
DENCES, GROUND RENTS AND ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF REAL ESTATE, 


ALSO FURNITURE, WORKS OF ART, 
AND JEWELLERY, CONDUCTED BY 
MESSRS. FOX & SONS, IN ANY PART 
OF TOWN OR COUNTRY. OFFICES IN 
BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND 


Gravel soil 


with good House containing : 


’ EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 

(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 

containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 

basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous 

out-houses, 2 garages. Main water 
and electricity.) 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 


oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 


BARGAIN PRICE £6,750 


HAMPSHIRE 


Situated between Rinywood and Fordingbridge, about 14 


miles from Bournemouth. 


VALUABLE DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 


73 ACRES 


3 bedrooms, 2 large attic 


rooms, bathroom, dining room, sitting room, kitchen. 


NUMEROUS BUILDINGS, INCLUDING COW PEN 
BRIGHTON. RESULTS FOR 1942 FOR 40 COWS. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. GOOD 
HAVE BEEN EXTREMELY  SATIS- WATER SUPPLY. EXCELLENT FERTILE LAND. 
FACTORY. PARTICULARS GLADLY TITHE £22. 
GIVEN IN RESPONSE TO ENQUIRIES 

FROM PROSPECTIVE SELLERS. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For appointment to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


OF THE SEA 


The whole in beautiful order and ready for immediate occupation. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, planned with much thought and care. 





This soundly-constructed Bungalow of unusual design. 
built of the best materials, with glazed tile roof. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, dining room, 
lounge and charming sun lounge, large kitchen and 


Detached garage to accommodate 4 cars, 
chauffeur’s flat over, comprising 4 rooms, bathroom 
and _ kitchen. 


The GREAT FEATURE OF THE PROPERTY is 
the gardens and grounds. 
appreciate their charm without inspection. 
are well-kept 
ornamental trees and shrubs, picturesque rock garden, 
rose pergola, hard tennis court and orchard; also 
productive kitchen garden. 


13, ACRES 
Cost £7,000 but £3,800 would be accepted for quick sale. 
Full particulars of the Agents: Fox & 5uNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD 


excellent offices. 
with 


GARDEN SHED AND HEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 


ALL PUBLIC SERVICES 


It would be difficult to 
Included 
beds and_ borders, 


lawns, flower 


The whole extending to 
an area of about 





DORSET 


Just over 1 mile from a popular 18-hole golf course. 


in beautiful condition throughout. 
rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun lounge, offices. 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


8 miles 
from Bournemouth. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED SMALL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


South aspect. 4 bed- 


GARAGE. 


Companies’ gas, water and electricity. 


CHARMING GARDEN TASTEFULLY LAID OUT. 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Lournemouth. 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole. Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES 


easter TE OR ET 


ale 


K of unusual charm and character and are 


& 


‘watt . 
reeeeessere rete 





, rl f : a special feature of the property. 
Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, 
artistic summer nouse; lull-sized croquet lawn, 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 


rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 


range of greenhcuses. fruit room, 
potting shed. 

THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


13. ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, 0 











ys They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out b) 
beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse 


bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.: the whole extending to an area of just over 





=D CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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= JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








"TWIXT THE DOWNS AND THE SEA 


In lovely rural country just east of Battle, intersected by fertile valleys, rich hoplands, large and small woodlands, meadows and pastures, where dairy cows do remarkably well. 


THE 
COGHURST 
ESTATE 


ENTRANCE LODGE. Comprising: COGHURST HALL, with 5 reception, 
: 14 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms, in BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
with CHAIN of LAKES and ABOUT 39 ACRES, together 


with 





DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMS 


WITH ATTRACTIVE HOUSES, GOOD CORN GROW- 

ING LAND, AND SOME HOPLANDS, MARKET 

GARDEN LAND, PARKLAND, WOODSITES AND 
3 MODERN HOUSES. 





COGHURST FARMHOUSE, WOODLAND 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,665 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY BY JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Land Agent: Mr. F. W. WESTON, Estate Office, Westfield Lane, Baldslow, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Estate Agents : Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1+ 





4°, INVESTMENT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 835 ACRES 


On outskirts of Inland Spa, about 120 miles North of London. 
INCOME - - - - £613 PER ANNUM 


FIXED OUTGOINGS UNDER £38 PER ANNUM 


THE PROPERTY HAS CONSIDERABLE ROAD FRONTAGES RUNNING RIGHT UP TO THE TOWN EDGE 
AND GRAVEL BEDS ARE BELIEVED TO LIE UNDER PART OF THE LAND. 


£12,000 FREEHOLD 


Vendors’ Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 83,243) 





SOUND INVESTMENT WITH ASSURANCE OF CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


IN THE BORDER COUNTRY BETWEEN GALASHIELS AND HAWICK 


WITH FRONTAGE TO A TRIBUTARY OF THE TWEED AND ADJOINING A COUNTY TOWN. 
WELL KNOWN AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
2,562 ACRES 
INCLUDING THREE GOOD MIXED FARMS. 
RESIDENCE AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED. 
HOUSES AND COTTAGE. 

NEARLY A MILE OF RIVER FISHING. 
LOW GROUND SHOOTING. 

YOUNG PLANTATIONS OF SOFT WOODs. 
VALUABLE AREA OF FEUING OR BUILDING 
LAND. 


RENTAL £1,165°1-0 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SALE 


Solicitors : Messrs. A. & P. DEAS .Duns, Berwickshire. Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

















“Estate, Harrods, London ’*’ 
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ESTATE HARRODS 


Kensington 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


Telegrams: 


62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byflee: 
and Haslemere 


Offices 








KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS “+ 


Magnificent views of the South Downs and Ashdown Forest. 


FASCINATING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
with entrance hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. 
GARAGE. COMPANTES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
TELEPHONE. 


UNUSUALLY FINE GROUNDS WITH FORMAL GARDENS WITH LILY 
POOL, NATURAL ROCKERY AND WATER GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


NEW FOREST c.2 
In a delightful district between Ringwood and Wimborne, adjoining and overlooking a 
famous golf course with direct access thereto. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF ARTISTIC ELEVATION 


% reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY, 
CENT«AL HeATING 
“Aga” cooker. 
GARAGE FOR2CARS 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ALSO VERY CHOICE SHRUB AND 
HEATHER GARDEN, 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Fine distant views. 


A STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND OTHER CONVENIENCES AND COMFORTS. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, offices. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. STABLING. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE OF UNUSUAL CHARM, WITH ROSE GARDEN, MANY FRUIT TREES, 
TENNIS COURTS, FRUIT-COVERED WALLS, GRAZING LAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 28 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR RESIDUE OF LEASE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





SUSSEX 


30 miles from London. Confines of Ashdown Forest. 


GENUINE XVth URY 
OCCUPYING A QUIET SITUATION WITH WONDERFUL VIEWS. 


Full of oak beams, open fireplaces, ete. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressin 


rooms, 2 


Electric light and water. Gas and main drainage. Gardener’s cottage. Several usefii 
outbuildings, including a lofty barn full of old oak, suitable for music room or studio 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH SUNK LAWNS, TENNIS COURT 


Fis 


RESIDENCE 


bathrooms, complete offices. 


PROLIFIC ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 TO 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


ADDITIONAL LAND 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: 


HORSHAM THREE MILES 


In a delightful part with a 


UP TO 30 ACRES MIGHT BE SOLD. 


most pleasing country prospect and not another 
house in view, 


HANDSOME MODERN HOUSE 


BEAUTIFULLY * 
BUILT AND 
EQUIPPED AND 
HAVING LIGHT- 
OAK PANELLING, 
DOORS AND 
FLOORS. 


3 reception, loggia with 
sun-bathing roof, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Main water and electricity. 
3 barns. 

LOVELY GROUNDS, 

PAR 


IN ALL 


‘omplete central heating. 2 garages for 4 cars 


Cottage and bungalow. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND 
KLIKE PADDOCKS. 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,750 


Strongly recommended by : 
(Te 


HEALTHY 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


SURREY HEIGHTS 


(Quiet and picturesque surroundings, yet only about 18 miles from Toun. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY ARCHITECT. 


Accommodation on 2 fluors. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main drai 
Companies’ electric light and water. Garage. 


EXCELLENT GARDEN WITH LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND FRUIT TR 
IN ALL ABOUT %, ACRE 
REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by: 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.!. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


5. 


1. 
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COLT HOUSES 


\lthough a special licence is required to erect a cottage like 
he illustration, we still have a limited number of small 
super-structures in stock, such as garages, playrooms and 
mergency buildings which come within the limits defined 
by the Defence Regulations. We are able to quote for 
farm buildings, silos, and other work necessary to aid the 
war effort. May we send you further particulars ? 


Ww. Hi. COL SON & CO. LTD 


TELEPHONE 216 
BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 





























TIMBER 


In tne National interest it is 
essential to produce as much home 
grown timber as possible to con- 
serve shipping space. 


We invite offers of timber from 
owners who are willing to help the 
nation in these days of emergency. 
We are buyers’ under licence 
of any quantity of standing or 
felled trees—preferably 250 trees 
and upwards—within 150 miles of 
London and invite offers for sale. 


LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 
34, CENTRAL CHAMBERS 
EALING BROADWAY, W.5 

Telephone : EALing 6002-3 














yreros 


Youn ever0® 


uard 
against 
blight 


in clamp or pie 


Potatoes stored in clamps are a vital part of the national 
food reserve. If you lift tubers while blight is on the 
haulm you run the risk of them rotting in the clamps. 


You can stop this by taking care at lifting time. 


you can 


BURN OFF WITH ACID OR CUT OFF 


THE TOPS 10 DAYS BEFORE YOU 


LIFT on large fields contract spraying with sulphuric acid 
is best. On small fields and allotments, tops can be cut by hand. 


or 


DELAY LIFTING UNTIL THE 
TOPS HAVE BEEN QUITE DEAD 
FOR 10 DAYS. This is the easiest way to keep 


blight out of the clamps. But it is not recommended if 
there is danger from wireworms, slugs or frost, or if 
the weather is likely to be bad for lifting. 


or 


LIFT ONLY ON FINE DAYS WHEN 
THE TUBERS WILL DRY QUICKLY 


If a crop with blight on the haulm must be lifted before the tops 
are all dead, wait for good weather. Blight infects wet tubers easily. 


Clamp sound tubers only. 
Collect all blighted potatoes 
from the field and near the 
clamp. Boil these at onee for 
stock feeding or for silage. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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CAMERAS 
AND FILMS 


B.P.1. PRODUCTS 


There never was a time when patience was 

more of a virtue than it is to-day. “ Ensign ”’ 

Cameras and Films repay, by virtue of their 
quality, your patience in waiting. 


HOUGHTON-BUTCHER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., Walthamstow, London, E. !7 








TELEPHONE 
2730! (20 LINES) 





A THOUSAND, ten thousand times the tap is turned and every 
time there is water, dependable as to-morrcw’s daylight. If 
it were not so, what a tanglewood tale of confusion would 
follow in the home. . . . . A million, ten million motors are 
started up on civil, military, national business. Imagine the 
brake on a nation-at-war if AC plugs could not be trusted as 
they are trusted to do their work faithfully every time ! 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 





WE ALL know that if you let the pressures go down, excessive 
flexing of the side wall weakens the tyre quickly. We know it but we 
haven't always bothered. Now, we must. Either we really do look after 
our tyres or we run the chance of being without tyres and without a car 
It isn't much to remember—where there's petrol there's generally air.. 


The golden rules of tyre preservation: 


Check pressures accu- Check wheel align- Avoid hitting the kerb. 
rately and often ment. 


Change running posi- Have your ™=64 Remove stones and 
tion of tyres every adjusted. GB astro the treads. 


2,000 miles—and don’t 


forget your spares. 'N | . 


THE FINEST m™ TYRES MADE 











aes 
HEAT STORAGE COOKERS s 


are in great demand but supplies are 
severely restricted owing to re- 
quirements of National importance. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. LTD. 


LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW I! Dixon Street, C.1 














Head Office - BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND . 
LONDON SHOWROOMS “i ke & 7 
63 Conduit St., W.! 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place i VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 rev:asacy 6339 


Properly used, Chase Cloches will increc 
Vegetable crops without involving mo 
and without installing additional ‘ 
which in these days are hard to come b.. 


Don’t forget to lookafter your Wir 
Spring salads, good foods, and, uncoo 
fuel-savers. There is now no time to! 
FREE ADVICE FOR CLOCHE U 
Our Horticultural Bureau will be 
to advise you free on any Cloche p 
Write to-day. 


LIMITED 


* 


* Cloches v. Hitler’ Manual—5d. post 





FERRY WHARF, LITT “ . 
LEHAMPTON rel LITTLERAMPTON Six Chase Cultivation Ltd., Dept.D.A.,C 


> your 
space 
oches, 


r and 
, real 


RS.— 
eased 
blem. 


2e. 
srtsey 
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ake all empty metal tubes to your 

hemist—shaving cream, toothpaste, 
vintment, paint, rubber solution, etc. 
Jo not put with other metal salvage, 
or the vital tin and lead will be lost 
in smelting. 


YOUR CHEMIST IS A_ RECOGNISED COLLECTOR 


ISSUED BY THE DENTIFRICE MANUFACTURERS OF GT. BRITAIN 


MRS 6A-15-133 


1942 


PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF OLD TUBES WILL GO TO 
THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 


This space has been presented by 


MILTON ANTISEPTIC LTD. 





WHY WE BUY 


5% DEFENGE BONDS 


Because I’m business man 
enough never to gamble, 
and when I back Britain 
to win I back a certainty. 





I find the half-yearly 
interest, paid direct into 
my Savings Bank account, 
is a grand way to save. 


’m too old: to fight, but 
1 times like these 
verybody should do 
mething for the country. 








TA § FOR ATTACK. Every Defence Bond bought in the 


ne ew weeks helps your district to get its name ona tank. 





= SD |SSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Burlingtons are the perfect alternative 
to imported Havanas. 

Guaranteed made and rolled from the 
finest imported Havana and other world 


famous cigar leaf. 


Py , 
Half Coronas |/- @& 1 Petit Coronas | /4 


Coronas | /8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
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The charm of beautiful furniture is ageless. Inspired designs, 
subtle craftsmanship, clever execution—all are combined in 
the pieces displayed in Harrods vast Galleries. A visit will 
delight you—a purchase prove one of your finest investments. 


FLARRODS GALLERIFS 


HARRODS LTD LONDON S'\W1 
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Harlip 


LADY KATHERINE PHILLIPS 


Lady Katherine Phillips, who is the second of the Duke of Norfolk’s three sisters, was married in 1940 
to Captain J. A. M. Phillips, King’s Dragoon Guards 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





DESIGN AND UTILITY 


UCH criticisms as have been made of 
the ‘‘Utility’’ designs which are being 
prescribed for use in war-time, from 
clothing to household equipment, mostly 
reduce themselves to natural complaints against 
having to change our habits. As yet only the 
new ranges of clothing have been tested by 
experience, but furniture, china and glassware 
of this description are shortly to be available. 
Before opinion is freely expressed on their 
shortcomings, as no doubt it will be, it is worth 
trying to get clearly in our minds what we are 
being given, and what not. From this some 
broader implications may derive as to the 
relationship of design to life in general. 

In clothing it is significant that more 
complaints have come from men than from 
women, who are more accustomed to sudden 
changes in theirapparel. Men’s chief complaints, 
apart from the initial blunder by the authorities 
in not recognising that a double-breasted coat 
without waistcoat uses less material than an 
“‘s.b. ditto’’ with waistcoat, have been at the re- 
duction in the number of pockets. But funda- 
mentally—and the times necessitate the weighing 
of fundamentals only—clothes are to keep the 
body warm and not to be receptacles for 
miscellaneous possessions. If we apply the same 
principle to our ideal of a desk or tea-cup, the 
same distinction will have to be made, even 
though our habits of taste may be atavisms going 
back to the dawn of history. Those chaste 
adornments of the “ period’”’ desk derive actually 
from the building methods of the archaic Greeks; 
the wish to have roses round the tea-cup from 
man’s instinct to decorate what he has made for 
use. Such indulgences of taste (whether “‘bad”’ 
or ‘‘ good’”’) are delightful andabsorbing, but have 
little to do with the battlefield in which we are 
living. In this last resort, when every ounce and 
inch and farthing must be considered, can we 
ask more than that an article should serve its 
purpose ? 

Since we are fighting for our civilisation, as 
well as for our survival, the answer is an 
emphatic ‘Yes.’ We can demand, as Mr. 
Harry Trethowan indicates in his letter on 
page 610, that the article should be fashioned 
by a designer; one who, besides being familiar 
with the material and the tools used to make it, 
has felt, and can therefore transmit, pleasure 
in his design. The factor of pleasure is almost 
as essential as the functional and economic 
aspects. Without some pleasure in the things 
we daily use, sensibilities are blunted, morale 
degenerates. Mere utility, taking a longer 
view, will breed in reaction a demand for all 
kinds of extravagances. A well-designed and 
well-made object costs no more to make than a 
bad one; and if people are compelled to use 
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well-designed things, some, at least, will come 
to prefer good to bad design, which is desirable. 
Minimum standards, especially in furniture, 
may well hamper the designer, but their fixing 
is the Government’s responsibility and, as in 
the matter of pockets, the designer should not 
be blamed. With that, and sympathetic 
co-operation with existing associations of 
designers (which have long been preparing for 
the call now made on them), the direct partici- 
pation of the Government should end. The 
selected designers and manufacturers can be 
trusted to make the best job possible within 
the specified conditions. 


A NUTRITION COUNCIL 


IVE years ago the Mixed Committee of the 

League of Nations on Nutrition presented 
a report covering in a scientific survey all 
the main relations between nutrition, national 
health, national agriculture and _ national 
economic policy. In the political circumstances 
of the time such a report, authoritative though 
it was, was little regarded in a world where 
the chances of co-operation for any serious 
international object were so rapidly disappear- 
ing. To-day this nation, at any rate, has been 
awakened by force of circumstances to the im- 
portance, so faras it is itself concerned, ofa policy 
of balanced nutrition based on the control of 
agriculture and food imports. It has realised 
the permanent benefits such a policy offers. 
It is also faced with a post-war period in which 
one of the chief tasks will be the rebuilding 
of devastated countries and the feeding of 
their peoples. Here the same principles operate. 
It will not be a question of what foods to supply; 
science has completely solved that problem. The 
supply and control of food should be put on an 
international basis. This is a matter in which 
our American allies are keenly interested— 
as they showed at the time of the Geneva 
investigations—and it will ultimately be the 
United States, our Dominions, and ourselves 
who will be called upon to co-operate in 
balancing economic and production factors in 
such a way as to prevent world-wide mal- 
nutrition and starvation. Many suggestions are 
being made that control should rest in the hands 
of this or that scientific body. But it is no 
longer a matter for doctors or scientists. It is 
entirely one of supply. 


IN THE WOODS 


EEP in the shadow of the wood, 
Himself elusive as a shade, 
Stealthily creeps the man on whom 
The onus of the fates is laid; 


And overhead, where the spruces catch 
The last gold of the sun, elate 

The ving-dove sits preening its breast 
And murmurs to its listening mate. 


Twitches a finger down in the shade, 

And up in the light the cooing stops : 
The claws velax their hold, and through 

The clattering boughs the dead bird drops. 


C. HENRY WARREN, 


A WORD TO FARMERS 


HERE are still farmers who are not 

reaping the full benefit of their magnificent 
work through taking too little care in choosing 
the right wheat varieties for their particular 
soil and climate, apparently not realising what 
a big difference this choice may make. Some 
do well on poor soil, others on good; there are 
wide difterences in strength of straw and resist- 
ance to disease, and time of ripening is an 
important factor. Thus, the well-known 
variety called Little Joss, while it outyields 
many varieties on light or infertile soils, shows 
to less advantage on more fertile soils, where it 
has also an unfortunate tendency to lodge. 
The tall Rivet wheats are suited to soils of low 
fertility and their long beards afford protection 
from birds. Some of the short-strawed varieties 
are especially valuable on rich soils and where 
nitrogen can be freely supplied, giving excep- 
tionally high grain yields without danger of 
lodging. (Lodging, it is not always realised, 
causes loss not only in quantity but in quality of 


.being slowed up for lack of hands. 
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grain.) Deprez 80 does well on fertile, well- 
drained soil, but is often poor under less favour- 
able conditions, and has the drawback of being 
liable to Yellow Rust. Another short-strawed 
variety, Vilmorin 27, has much to recommend it 
and is gaining in popularity. It is an early 
ripening variety of French origin and has this 
year yielded well both on light sandy soil and on 
hill country loam in Devon. It is grown also 
in Wiltshire and Somerset. On the heavy soil 
at Rothamsted it has just given 20 per cer:, 
more grain than some of the older varieti: 
such as Little Joss and Red Standard; and 
Scotland it is well liked for its standing pow: - 
a point of particular importance in distri: 
of high rainfall. The National Institute 
Agricultural Botany at Cambridge have ji 
issued an informative leaflet on wheat variet : 
for autumn sowing. Any farmer in doubt wo < 
do well to lay hold of it. Advice on the si 
ability of varieties in particular districts c 
also be obtained from local War Agricultu 
Committee experts, who in some districts ; 
arranging demonstration trials. 


EXTRA HELP ON THE FARM 


OW that so many of the farmers’ you ig 

assistants have gone back to schc )] 
complaints are not infrequent that york is 
The werk 
done by schoolboys during the holidzys 
has been of enormous benefit. There is 
now more opportunity than ever for those 
who are able to devote part of their time to 
helping with farm work. The local “clubs” 
have done wonderful work in organising spare 
time labour, though in some areas there is still 
much room for further recruitment. A sign of 
the times is the kindlier feeling of a good many 
farmers about the Women’s Land Army, which 
some of them once affected to despise. On the 
other hand, some of its members are com- 
plaining that it is treated as a poor relation 
among the Services. Land girls can see little 
reason why they should not be supplied with 
more suitable shoes—especially as shoes are 
the chief item of their equipment. Why, they 
ask, should they not be supplied with the same 
good macintoshes as the ‘indoor services’’? 
On the other hand the official reply is that the 
Women’s Land Army is in no sense on a 
military basis like that of the women’s services 
attached to the armed forces. While true, it 
is a pity the authorities are forcing this 
distinction. 


A GAME DOG’S EDUCATION 


O walk up partridges alone is not as a 

rule a very lively occupation, nor one 
productive of much of a bag. At the same time, 
where it is possible to do so without undue 
disturbance of ground, it is a useful method of 
combining a little gentle exercise with the 
introduction of a young dog to game. It is 
not much use to stick to methodical walking, 
the main object being to confront your budding 
field trial champion with as much “‘ temptation” 
as possible, and for this reason your own shooting 
will be a secondary consideration. In any case, 
you will probably not see one-tenth of the 
birds that are actually on the ground, and only 
once in a while—and that by way of a surprise— 
will you make contact at close quarters. 50 
a systematic perambulation of large fields 1s 
wasted energy. Find birds as quickly, and 
mark them down as accurately, as poss ble, 
and then go bald-headed for them, dire ting 
your approach always with a view to sev ling 
them into the nearest standing cover. [he 
likeliest places for partridges, and consequ: itly 
those most suited to a dog’s education, will 
depend largely on the time of the day. ter 
their morning feed the birds invariably i ake 
for sheltered, sunny dusting spots. Fave site 
sites will be found under hedges; on light oils 
they frequent little chalk-pits, or even art 
tracks which have dried up to brittle dus In 
such places birds will often be quite r ily 
approachable, in contrast to their attitu » 
the open fields, and the young span. 
retriever will be provided with several « ject 
lessons to his ultimate benefit. Then the one 
shooter will do well to visit ash-heaps on * ich 
weeds or hedgerow trimmings have been b ‘t, 
as well as the bases of old ricks. 
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A 
C .UNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 
By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


4 “4QHE inability of the various fishing- 
tackle manufacturers to supply more 
than a very meagre ration of casts has 
caused many of us to search through 

x of old gut oddments, which most of us 

he e ccumulated through hesitating to throw 

vo yards of sound cast because the tapered 

«| gths are frayed and unreliable. We put 

th » on one side for that to-morrow, which in 

th ;t never came, when in the interests of 
iy we intended to patch them all up with 
ne ints. 

‘he drawback to using these odd lengths is 
that, os everyone knows, gut loses its life and 
es brittle with age, however carefully it 


may have been kept, and in other days it was 
never worth the risk of losing a 2 lb. trout in an 
effort to save 2s. Now, however, for many of us 
it become a question of risking a smash 
through inefficient gut or not fishing at all, and 


a correspondent tells me he has been experi- 
menting with honey dressing with apparently 
satisfactory results. He has found that after 
five or six months’ immersion gut regains much 
{ its lost strength and resilience. Honey, of 
course, is almost as hard to obtain as gut, but 
an odd inch at the bottom of a pot is sufficient 
to cover two or three dozen old casts, and I 
pass on the suggestion to any fisherman inter- 
ested. As my correspondent says, it is probably 
the sugar in the honey which preserves the gut, 
but he is not quite certain which constituent 
itis which revitalises it. 


* * 
* 

HORTAGE of flies also is causing many 
people to try their hand at making their 
own, and a good story connected with this 
activity came from Eire. A keen salmon fisher 
was in the macaw house at Dublin Zoo some 
years ago, and was filled with longing when he 
saw the brilliant blues, scarlets and yellows with 

which most of the birds were adorned. 

“Are any of those birds in there moulting? ”’ 
he asked the keeper, whom he met outside; but 
the keeper had had a long day of silly questions 
ad replied grumpily that they were not. 

“Well,” said the fisherman, ‘‘ when they do 
I'll always be glad to give you 10s. for a small 
packet of yellow and blue feathers from those 
big fellows in the far corner.”’ 

The keeper disappeared into the house, and 
amoment later there came from it loud macaw 


screains and flappings of wings. When the 
Xeeper reappeared he had a bundle of feathers 
in his hand, 


egob,”’ he said, ‘‘they’ve just stharted 
tO moult.’’ 


T 


usefu 


* * 
* 
employment of honey for the preserva- 
m of gut is not the only unusual and 
ut I have received this week, as another 


corres; ndent has sent me the recipe for a 
thubs wash to be sprayed on potatoes, 
tomat and onions to prevent blight of any 
kind, his part of the world, in common with 
many. .ers unfortunately, most of these plants 
have t 2n heavily affected by mildew and the 
potat. ‘ight, and an old remedy, long success- 
fully 1, has proved to be only a slight pallia- 
tive, le old gardener, however, has been 
“ed uls Crops with a home-made solution 
4 ’m the leaves and stalks of ordinary 


nd it has proved entirely satisfactory, 


25, 






ee 


THE LOGGIA IN 


as all the plants in his garden are healthy wnile 
those of his neighbours are blackened and 
withered. 

The preparation of the wash consists of 
chopping 51b. or so of rhubarb stems into 
lengths of about an inch and tearing the 
leaves into shreds. On the collected mass four 
gallons of boiling water is poured, and the result 
is stirred about and left to stand for a few hours. 
Later a further four gallons of cold rain-water 
is added and, after straining through muslin, 
the spray is ready for use. This, I am assured, 
though I have not tried it myself, is far more 
effective than many of the chemical products 
one is able to buy to-day. 


* ‘a * 

N arrival the other morning at our Home 
Guard headquarters I found a scene of 
great activity, as two additional rooms had been 
opened up as Offices, several new clerks installed, 
and there was a rattle of working typewriters 
suggestive of machine-guns in the last stages of 

the assault. 


The C.Q.M.S. in charge of the office was 
buzzing about like a blue-bodied dragon-fly on 
a hot day, and just found time to explain to me 
that it was the end of a four-week period for the 
Home Guardsmen’s claims for the 14d. a mile 
use of bicycles on duty. He hoped to complete 
them—if no other work cropped up—about the 
time when the next batch of claims was due. 
I asked if the O.C. Company was in his office. 

“Oh no. He’s out with the County Sur- 
veyors and does not expect to finish for a week. 
He has to certify the correctness of every Home 
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Guardsman’s statement as to the distance of his 
home from the place of assembly, as a halfpenny 
or even a penny may depend on it.”’ 


Then I woke up to find my morning tea was 
nearly cold, but on arrival at the office that 
morning I discovered that my dream was not 
“all the wild trash of sleep,’’ but something 
approximating to reality. 


* * 
* 


HAVE often wondered what the military 

expression ‘‘rank and file’? meant exactly, 
and why it was used. If one counts one’s men 
by the rank there is not much point in counting 
them by the file also, as this necessitates making 
the two figures agree, which is more than I, 
and quite a number of officers, are able to do 
at the first effort. The explanation may be 
connected in some way with the number of 
office files necessary to keep the ranks in the 
field, as when our Home Guard was first raised 
some two years ago, we had about 600 ranks 
and one file: now we number 500 ranks and 
50 files, and are thinking of a larger establish- 
ment in which to store them. 


As regards forms for returns and other 
things, we are doing extremely well for a 
recently-raised force, as we have now over 40, 
which is a wonderful effort seeing that in the 
early days the only form we possessed was half 
a sheet of private notepaper. The stationery 
department of the War Office have “explored 
every avenue’”’ to keep up and increase our paper 
strength, and last week an imaginative and 
wide-visioned clerk sent us a few hundred of 
a brand-new kind. 
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THROUGH THE MIDLANDS 
TO THE MERSEY 


By R. T. LANG 


T has often surprised me how few people 
know the excellent road, A 41, which the 
Ministry of Transport has provided from 
London to Birmingham and Liverpool. 

Travellers wander by devious routes, often 
lacking in interest, through the Midlands, when 
a road as rich in beauty and interests as many 
others in the country is at their disposal. 

Starting from town one follows the North 
London By-pass till it joins the road from 
Watford at its end, 21144 miles from London, 
then away along A 41 past lovely Langleybury 
woods to Kings Langley, which took its name 
from Henry III’s palace. There is good reason 
to believe that here and at Boxmoor the Roman 
citizens lived a suburban life; although Berk- 
hamsted is also thought to have had Roman 
associations, it was more important as the 
residence of the Kings of Mercia. Cowper was 
born at Berkhamsted Rectory in 1731, and 
there is a monument to his mother in the church, 
At Northchurch there is a curious brass tablet 
in the church to Peter, the Wild Boy, who was 
found in a Hanover forest in 1725 and brought 
to England by Caroline when she came here as 
queen in 1727. Then through Tring, where 
the Rothschilds succeeded Nell Gwyn as the 
owners of the park. Few families have done 
more for the people around them than the 
famous financiers, and Tring has been happy in 
their possession. 

Then through Aylesbury, which has many 
old houses. It was originally a British fortress. 
The King’s Head Hotel was built in 1445, and 
here came Henry VIII when he was courting 
Anne Boleyn; the George was Disraeli’s head- 
quarters; the Prebendal House was the resi- 
dence of John Wilkes, and the town and district 
have been providing ducks for our tables for 
hundreds of years. In the museum you will find 
one of the finest collections of drinking-glass in 
the kingdom. 


A pleasant road 
follows through pic- 
turesque Waddesdon, 
where in 1855 the first 
point-to-point race in 
England was _ held, 
then past the Crooked 
Billet Inn and through 
simple pastoral scenes 
to Bicester, whose 
name misleads many 
people. It has no 
Roman connection; it 
was originally the 
Saxon  Bernaceaster. 
Here I came across an 
interesting record of 
the church fees in 
1212. A penny was 
charged for marriage, 
burial, churching of 
women and any sacra- 
ments, except at 
Easter and Christmas, 
when the price went 
up to 2d. and some- 
times 3d. 

Caversfield was, 
some say, the place 
where Carausis, the 
Roman commander, 
assumed the purple on 
his rebellion in 286, 
and it is also said that 
here Alectus slew him. 
There is a _ tradition 
that tournaments were held for the first time 
in England, in 1194 and 1249, at the cross- 
roads at Baynard’s Green, three and a half 
miles farther, but I have not been able to verify 
this. Aynho keeps its village stocks, and thence 
we get easily to the famous cross at Banbury. 


WHEN HE 


THE AYLESBURY 








HOTEL TO WHICH HENRY VIII CAME 
WAS COURTING ANNE BOLEYN 


The original Banbury Cross was destroyed 
by the Puritans in 1602; that which is there 
now was erected in 1858 to mark the wedding 
of the Princess Royal with the future German 
Emperor, Frederick III. Banbury is famous 
for its ‘‘cakes, cheese and zeal.”’ There 


BANBURY CROSS, ERECTED IN 1858 TO MARK THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S MARRIAGE TO THE 
FUTURE GERMAN EMPEROR 


The original cross was destroyed by the Puritans in 1602 
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road to Wolverhampton, but I advise all going through to abandon the 
paved main road for the new road which goes by way of Five Ways and 
Lightwood Park. In the latter is an extraordinary collection of every 
plant, tree and flower which is mentioned by Shakespeare. 

Wolverhampton took its original name of Wulfrun’s Heantun, that 
is High Town, from Wulfrun, King Edgar’s sister, who endowed the 
monastery here in 994. The town stands on the Midland watershed, its 
waters flowing west to the Bristol Channel and east to the North Sea. 
The parish church, re-built in 1865, is a beautiful building, with its 
fifteenth-century tower, and among its many monuments is that to 
Colonel Lane, who, with his daughters, was so largely instrumental in 
assuring the escape of Charles II after Worcester. The greatest charm of 
Wolverhampton, to my mind, however, is that it marks the end of the 
‘‘ Black Country.”’ 

One notices the marked improvement in the scene as the road runs 
past Wrottesley Park, the seat of the Wrottesleys since 1164. There 
is an architectural curiosity at Albrighton Church, where the fourteenth- 
century east window contains a transom, one of the only three instances 
known of the horizontal stone mullion; the others are at Bristol and 
Dodford. In a few more miles we reach Tong, where there is one of the 
most remarkable village churches in the kingdom. I would need a page 
to do even slight justice to it. Monuments, pews, crosses, embroidery, 
glass, ornaments, the magnificent and unique ciborium, a sacramental 
vessel of the time of Henry VIII, designed by Holbein—there is such 
a wealth of treasure that one almost gasps at the sight. Within a few 





ONG CHURCH, ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 


VILLAGE CHURCHES IN ENGLAND feet of the tower is the grave of Little Nell, although the cottage 
Near the tower is the grave of Little Nell of the Old Curiosity Shop is imaginary. But you can still see 


rood deal of controversy as 
iether the last word should 

ve “ale’; I can say that 
serves recommendation. The 

iry cakes, pastry with currants, 

yeen made here from a secret 
since 1616. If you want to see 

|, old-fashioned coaching inn, 
into the yard of the White 
The castle was built in 1125, 

the townsfolk got so tired of 
battered by both sides that 

got Parliament to destroy the 
lding after the Civil War. Urnt- 
ately, an indifferent attitude 

also developed about the grand old 
church, which was pulled down in 
1790 to save the trouble and cost of 
repairing it. Banbury’s Puritanism 
was famous, and Drunken Barnaby 
could not avoid having a shot at it: 


To Banbury I came, O profane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


For the next 1814 miles it is a 
lovely, lonely road to Warwick, which 
has grown up around the great castle, 
although it was originally a town of 
the ancient Britons, re-built by 

maractacus. Ethelfleda, Alfred the 
Great's daughter, built the castle in 
915, and by the time of Domesday 
the town had 261 houses. It is worth 
while to go over the castle and see 
its many relics. It was here that, in 
364, Queen Elizabeth used one of 
the first coaches, which had been 
introduced to England in 1555; it 
could be opened or closed, ‘‘so that 
our subjects might behold us.’’ The 
t and west gates are survivals of 
old walls and the King’s Grammar 
makes an interesting con- 

m to an old controversy. It 

mly English school which can 

e documentary evidence that 

been in existence since the 
- Edward the Confessor. 


is a very pretty road to 
gham, passing Wroxhall 
10W a girls’ school, which was 
»y Wren and remained in his 
ill 1854; and Knowle, with 
fifteenth-century church and 
y in a field which has been 

for children’s games for 
ler the National Trust. It 
a good road until one gets 
ntre of the Midland capital. 
is A 41 goes along the old 





\NCIENT CASTLE AT 
‘CK: CASSAR’S TOWER 
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George Borrow praised its ale, perhaps more thay 
usually good because of an old custom that anyone 
who brewed bad ale here was forced either to p Ly a 
fine or to sit in a tumbril or dung-cart, where he could 
be pelted. They knew how to deal with “ Black 
Marketeers’’ in the olden days. 

Coaches were being advertised in 1657 to run ty 
London at 35s. a head in four days, but the speed was 
apparently found to be too high, for after two year 
the time was increased to five days. The Dee bridg 
was built in 1282 and has.an uncommon traffic cor tro), 
under which there are varying speeds for “‘fast”’ 
“slow” traffic. The Norman cathedral is a fine buil: ing 


VIAN 
NUNG 
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SURVIVAL FROM 1331 


the south porch of the church where Nell and her grandfather 


waited for the schoolmaster. a é E 
Then on past lovely Woodcote Park, where the men Ss 


assembled on a summer day in 1485 to march to Bosworth in 
aid of the Earl of Richmond, and into Newport, of which a 
good tale is told. Edward II came here in 1322 and “‘lay at Pp 


the Antelope and one Robert Levere, a merry host, being master 

of the inn, so pleased his majestie in his entertainment that, . a § a 

for the sake of the jolly landlord, the town had their charter ; : 

renewed.”’ “ “7 
There is a pretty glimpse, all too fleeting, of the lake in 

Chetwynd Park; then on to Hinstock, which was such a haunt 

of robbers at one time that all travellers had to pay toll to the 

baron of Wem for safe passage. It is a very pleasant, open run 

to Whitchurch, once known as Blancminster, a busy market 

centre for the district, and then we run into Cheshire, which 

has been described as the mother and nurse of English gentility, 

because of the many famous families which it has produced. 

And, of course, it is famous also for its cheese, which was com- 

mended as long ago as the twelfth century. One realises the 

lush beauty of the county as the road runs on to Rowton Heath, 

the scene of the disastrous defeat of the Royalists in 1645. 
So into Chester. From the British Caer Lleon, said to 

have been built by the giant Lleon, it developed into the Norman 

Chester. It had a very stormy life, from the day when it was 

sacked by the Northumbrians in 613 till the Monmouth riots 

in 1683. At one time war, pestilence and flood had so devas- 

tated the city that “grass grew in the streets a foot high.” 





THE NORMAN CATHEDRAL AND ST. 
WERBURGH STREET AT CHESTER 


The walls of the city will give you a two-mile 
walk, following the Roman line extended by 
Ethelfieda in 907. The Rows, although Defoe 
described them as ‘‘dark, dirty and uneven,” 
are a picturesque survival from 1331; George 
Borrow believed them to have been erected for 
the security of the merchants’ wares against the 
Welsh. There are innumerable old houses and 
inns and an excellent Roman and natural history 
museum, 

The new road to Birkenhead is a sp endid 
bit of work and carries us swiftly t! :ough 
Port Sunlight. Birkenhead, to whic» the 
Vikings came, had only 50 inhabitants ir 1818. 
A priory was established in 1150, wh: 1 the 
monks maintained a ferry over the Mer 2y + 
which the charges were 44d. for a man © {00t, 
or 44d. on market days (when he usually rried 
goods) and 2d. for a horseman. In 182. ship- 
building was started, and the docks were ened 
in 1847, from which time the town ha golle 
ahead. It now possesses the largest cattle arket 
in England. Here we may enter the <rsey 
tunnel, which cost over £7,000,000, a: i rut 
easily and pleasantly under the river iro the 


The photographs illustrating this article are by Will F. Taylor, British Council and Valentine. 20914 miles from London. 
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FROM COTTAGE TO COURT 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


THE TWO KINDS OF WELSH CORGIS—THE CARDIGAN (left) AND THE PEMBROKESHIRE 


VER since civilisation was sufficiently 

advanced to leave records behind, pic- 

torial or verbal, small dogs have been 
- the friends of all classes. Some were 
simply pets, while others, such as the terriers, 
were useful for the extermination of vermin 
or in some form of sport. In these days the 
little ones are preferred because they cost next 
to nothing to keep, take up insignificant room 
in the house and are easily taken about in car 
or train. When a woman goes shopping she can 
tuck her Peke or Cairn under her arm, so that 
it will not get in the way. Some of them are not 
as effective as guards as the bigger ones are, but 
most of them have the instinct to bark if 
intruders are about, and that is what upsets the 
plans of the burgling fraternity. 

In primitive communities one assumes that 
the materialistic was dominant, man being so 
much concerned with the problem of managing 
to exist that he had no thought of what in 
modern language is termed amenities. As con- 
ditions became more secure he was able to 
cultivate pleasures that were unknown among 
his ancestors, and little dogs came into the 
picture. They were common in Babylon and in 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs; the ancient Greeks 
esteemed them, and so did the Romans. 

One imagines that dogs overran the court 
of Henry VIII as he had to make an order that 
all should be excluded except small spaniels 
belonging to the ladies. These small spaniels 
had multiplied enough by the 
time of Charles II for Pepys 
to express his disapproval. 
Whether big or little, dogs have 
such a way of ingratiating 
themselves with us_ that 
ometimes our attachment to 
hem must seem foolish to 
outsiders. In many respects 

uman nature has not changed 
uch with the progress of the 
nturies. Professor G. M. 
evelyan gives a charming 
mestic picture in his England 
dey Queen Anne that would 
t be strange to-day. Old Lady 
‘ntworth was in the habit of 
iting homely letters to her 
1, Lord Raby, when he was 
British Ambassador in 
rlin, in one of which she said : 
am sure could you see my 
r side, you would laugh 
‘tely to see Fubs the dog upon 
ushin, the cat of another, and 
3 the monkey of another lapt 
al in a blanckitt.”’ 

But laughter soon turned to 

s. In the severe winter of 

' Fubs died. “I had rather 


lost a hundred pounds to have saved poor 
charming Fubs. As it leved soe it died, full of 
lov, leening its head in my bosom, never offered 
to snap at anybody in its horrid torter, but 
nussle its head to us and look earnestly upon 
me and Sue. So much senc and good 
nature and not one falt; but few human 
creeturs had more senc than he had.”’ 

A few years earlier Sarah Jennings was 
writing to Churchill before they were married, 
offering him the choice of two puppies. ‘‘The 
bitch cannot let them suck any longer. They 
are above three weeks old, so that if you give it 
warm milk, it will not die.’’ Puppies on being 
weaned still receive similar nourishment, but 
we have learned that the milk of the cow needs 
reinforcement if it is to be an ideal food. 

Although the 90 odd breeds classified at the 
Kennel Club are distributed fairly evenly 
between big, little and medium in size, the 
general public seem to find the smaller the most 
convenient to have about the house. Of the 
11 kinds that come under the heading of toys 
there is no doubt that Pekingese remain the 
favourites, as they have been for nearly 40 years, 
one of the reasons being that they are hardy 
and not too excitable and have a personality. 
Correspondents, however, frequently ask me to 
recommend them dogs that are not too big for 
ordinary houses, and yet are not toys. Most of 
the terriers, of course, are familiar to everyone. 
What is there that is a little different? 


A SHETLAND SHEEPDOG, REALLY A COLLIE IN MINIATURE 


In my boyhood, books with a moral uplift 
were usually prescribed for the young, who were 
supposed to derive an incentive to work from 
their perusal. Thinking of From Log Cabin to 
White House reminded me that the career of the 
Welsh corgis might very well be described as 
“From Cottage to Court.’’ Less than 20 years 
ago these oddities were the commoners of South 
Wales, dogs of the cottagers and small farmers, 
used for driving cattle or for guarding the 
homestead. Then some bright spirits decided 
that they could be improved in appearance by 
selective breeding, brought to an accepted 
standard, and made fit for exhibition. Late in 
1925 a club was formed to further their interests, 
and they were introduced to a wider public by 
means of the show-ring. 

As soon as I saw them it occurred to me 
that they had possibilities as being something 
apart from the ordinary run, and I did my best 
to give them publicity in the lay Press. Before 
long they were attracting considerable entries at 
shows, but ordinary dog-lovers, often conserva- 
tive in their preferences, held aloof until King 
George VI (then the Duke of York) bought the 
puppy, Rozavel Golden Eagle, from Mrs. Phil 
Gray in 1933. Since then this dog and his 
companion Rozavel Lady Jane, acquired three 
years later, have appeared in many photo- 
graphs of the Royal Family and have inspired 
others with a desire to have a corgi. 

There are two kinds of Welsh corgis—the 
Pembrokeshire, which is charac- 
terised by having a short tail and 
is red or red-and-white in colour, 
and the Cardigan, which has a 
long tail and may be of any 
colour except white. 

Another small creature that 
comes from the noble army of 
workers, and therefore has the 
intelligence and good sense of all 
that are of some use in the 
world, is the Shetland sheepdog, 
which, too, had humble begin- 
nings, his task being to herd the 
sheep in the Shetland and 
adjacent islands, to prevent 
them from trespassing on culti- 
vated land, andsoon. We knew 
nothing about them in the south 
before 1908, but in the last 
20 years they have been ex- 
hibited extensively. Charming 
in every way in their long, showy 
coats of any of the accepted 
collie colours, ‘they have a 
docility of disposition and sweet- 
ness of temper that make them 
delightful pets. They are really 
collies in miniature, the usual 
height being from 12ins. to 15ins. 


Fall 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE BLACK RAT 


HE purpose of breeding Black Rats 
in confinement at the present time 
is to determine their rate of increase 
per annum, their age limit, their age 

of maturity, their rate of growth and the 
weaning date of the young. There are, of course, 


rae cere ET 
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Written and Illustrated by PHYLLIS KELWAY 





E. rattus has a pointed snout, neat rounded 
ears, bright but not prominent black eyes, and 
a very long tail. His long, narrow hands are 
beautifully made. Perhaps not many people 
would agree with that statement, but you have 
only to watch him handling his food or placing 





BLACK RAT: WITH POINTED SNOUT, NEAT ROUNDED EARS, BRIGHT BUT 
NOT PROMINENT BLACK EYES, AND A VERY LONG TAIL 


innumerable other interesting facts to be 
gleaned on the way, and I find the social 
behaviour of these animals more enlightening 
than all the hard facts of sex and weight and 
growth that may indirectly and eventually help 
to diminish the vermin population of our towns. 

For many years now we have watched for 
the invasion of the Black Rat, and the authori- 
ties have taken precautions to prevent a full- 
scale attack upon our well-regulated country. 
But in spite of sentries at the ports, quite a 
number of Black Rats are living a precarious 
existence in British seaside towns to-day. 

The Black Rat is a highly intelligent 
individual. Like all other invaders, he takes 
risks to gain his end. He sends his paratroops 
to land behind the lines, and while these rope- 
borne rats are establishing themselves, he plans 
for rapid reinforcements at the base by breeding 
with incredible swiftness. Rommel’s speed in 
the desert is nothing to the cunning output of 
rat-power arranged overnight by the Old-English 
Black Rat. We know the approximate possible 
rate of increase of the common Brown Rat, 
but we are still in the dark about what numbers 
the Black Rat can put in the field when he is 
pressed. 


AN ATHLETE 


The Black Rat, as an animal, is made 
confusing by his colour phases. The species, 
Epimys rattus, is considerably smaller than the 
Brown Rat of the sewers. He is a rat of slender 
build, and, although the Brown Rat’s powers 
as an athlete cannot be despised, the Black Rat 
is nimbler on his feet in the sense that his 
climbing skill is amazing. I have built my 
houses of strong half-inch netting. The Black 
Rats race to the top of the netting as though 
they were running along the ground; but the 
Brown Rats, although they reach the top only 
a split second more slowly, come back to earth 
with a heavy thud, while the Black Rats make 
the return journey inaudibly. 


his hand tenderly upon the shoulder of his 
mate, to see what I mean. Now the colour of 
the back and flanks of the species is brown and 
not black, and the belly is either clean white 
or a delicate shade of cream, the line of 
demarcation being sharp. 


There are, however, three sub-species : 
E. vattus vattus, E. alexandvrinus, and E. 
frugivorus. Many biologists disagree about 





HIS CLIMBING SKILL IS AMAZING 


these sub-species, especially about the last two. 
Undoubtedly, the Black Rat interbreeds wit! 
a right goodwill, and thus causes much con 
fusion by his hybrids with their differen 
colouring. 

As I write I have a magnificent blac! 
female E. vattus vattus with her family of eigh 
young. She was caught for me in the docks ¢ 
London. She herself is a fine example of a rea 
Old-English Black Rat, being black from to 
to toe, although her belly is of a rather lighte 
hue than her glossy black back. Of the eigh 
young, six are like herself, real coal-black litt! 
rats, but two are exactly similar to the specie 
E. vattus, having brownish backs and sides, an. 
fine white bellies. Where did these come from 
Did mother mate with an elegant E. rattus froi 
Lower Thames Street? Or, is the mother herse 
from impure stock? 


MA RAT’S NURSERY 


The young of this family are just bein 
weaned, but in spite of their growing inde 
pendence, their mother reveals (what a famot 
rat-catcher once described to me as) “mothe 
love.’’ When the babies were only a mont 
old, Ma Rat was a queer mixture of tendernes 
and roughness. She coaxed and wheedled he 
offspring to take their tea at a time when th 
entire family must have been in a condition o! 
mental upset. At this period she called them 
to her, pushing them into position, or seizing 
them by their rumps when they would not com: 
forward on their own account. Later on, the 
young having gained confidence, it was mother 
who thrust them away; and, as I sat watching, 
I could hear the indignant squeaks from first 
one baby and then another as he was ticked off 
for being greedy. 

This family is fascinating to observe. The 
youngsters leap lightly from place to place like 
blown wisps of black cottonwool. They are 
over-confident; and then suddenly realising 
that the world is not as perfect a place as it is 
pictured for them, they dash for safety. But 
they will become tame; not perhaps as tame as 
white rats, but not so far behind. 

During the spring and early summer, | 
housed a male Black Rat (E£. rattus, and there- 
fore brown in colouring, with a white belly) 
with two female tame white rats. For the first 
week or so the white does were rudely treated 
by the male. They themselves were friendly 
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enough, but they were compelled to live in a 
little house by themselves, while the Black Rat 
kept to his residence in a bachelor flat near by. 
At supper time the white rats rushed from their 
hut 0 greet me with friendly squeaks, but the 
wild Black Rat stayed aloof. After a fortnight 
I cold see him peering forth, and obviously 
his : ill was weakening. Perhaps these white- 
was °d individuals were not so bad after all. 
So i stead of picking up the remnants after 
the vhite rats had eaten their fill, he joined 
ther and there they were all three together. 


ne day he told them that it was ridiculous 

t) | ep two houses running when they lived 
) ( »se together. The white rats needed no 
cc i invitation and immediately moved into 
st; they made it their business to add the 
:t: bedclothes, and my hopes ran high. The 
io eemed to be on the best of terms. The 
a Rat was gentle and courteous, and it 
. as he white rats who bossed the household. 
i. hat was all there was to it; and now this 
ular Black Rat is on the retired list. His 
are worn, his hair is growing thin, and 
ves are dim, and the young white ladies 
taken to calling him Grandpa, a fact 






























4 HEN the harvest is over and the 
barns and granaries are well stocked 
for the coming winter, there is very 
interesting work awaiting the far- 

mers attention in south-western England. It 

is his cider-making. 

[he pound-house is turned out and the 
cider mill and press overhauled and cleaned 
ready for use. Next the huge barrels from the 
cider-store are rolled into the yard, half filled 
with water, soda and a heavy iron chain, then, 
with a pole under each end, the barrels are 
rocked backwards and forwards till the chain 
has thoroughly scoured the inside clean. After 
many rinsings the barrels are left to sweeten 
in the bright autumn sunshine while the cider- 
store is cleaned out and the gantries put into 
place ready to hold their burden of newly-filled 
cider barrels. 

The long grass in the orchard half hides 
the crop of fallen apples which, having been left 
there to mature, are now ready for pulping. 
some of the later varieties still hang on the trees, 
brightening the landscape with the brilliant red 
of their colouring. They too are gathered after 
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IRKIN, SUCH AS OLD-TIME HARVESTERS USED 
OR CARRYING A DAY’S SUPPLY OF CIDER 


oes ~ 


HIS LONG, NARROW HANDS ARE BEAUTIFULLY 


that has put an end to any hope of pied ratlets 
from this particular experiment. But I shall try 
again, for one attempt alone does not prove 





4IDER-MAKING IN THE FARM-HOUSE 


Written and Illustrated by L. E. RICHARDSON 


a strong arm wielding a “‘poulting”’ pole has 
brought down even the topmost fruit. 

The apples are then “ bagged”’ and the full 
sacks are carried up the outside steps of the 
pound-house leading to the upper floor, which 
is across one end only of the pound-house. 
There the sacks are emptied into a hopper fixed 
at floor level. At the base of this hopper two 
rollers, studded with knives, slice the apples, 
which then fall through into movable tubs in 
the pound-house below. This apple mill is 
worked by a horse harnessed to the outer edge 
of a huge wheel, placed horizontally, close under 
the half-floor of the pound-house. 

Round and round plods the horse, and as 
each turn of the wheel brings his nose near the 
tub of chopped apples he helps himself to a 
delicious mouthful. It is draughty in this pound- 
house, all windows and doors being opened wide, 
before the work begins, to let in the fresh 
invigorating breeze of an early autumn morn- 
ing. Coolness and fresh air are a necessity when 
cider is being made, as the atmosphere soon 
becomes heavily impregnated with the sweetly 
acid smell of decorticated and fermenting apples. 

Next comes the 
pressing of the fruit 
to extract the juice. 
This is done by 
means of a. large 
wooden press with a 
central screw, resem- 
bling an enormous 
office copying-press, 
which is built into 
the higher end of 
the pound-house. The 
base is covered with 
clean straw which is 


left overhanging at 
the edges; then a 
thick layer of the 


sliced apples is laid 
on, and round this the 
overhanging straw is 
drawn up and laid flat 
on top, just as a sheet 
is tucked in round a 
feather-bed, but the 
position is inverted; 
the tucking is up- 
wards instead of 
downwards. Then 
more straw is added 
in the same way and 
the process is repeated 
until three or four 
layers of apples and 
straws, according to 
the size of the press, 
have been built up. 
Then the upper part 








MADE 


the theory that the tame White Rat is derived 
from the Brown Rat and not from the Black 
Rat. 


of the press is screwed down and the juice 
begins to flow. 

Round the base of the press a gutter is 
cut in the stonework along which the juice flows 
into a large bowl-shaped depression rather like 
the gravy-holder on an old-fashioned meat-dish. 
As this fills the juice is ladled out into 
buckets, carried into the cider-store and strained 
into the clean barrels which have been placed 
there in readiness, each one on a gantry or 
wooden frame, which holds it in position well 
raised above the floor. 

The first juice to flow makes the finest cider, 
but unless apples are very plentiful the fruit is 
pressed until no more can be extracted, after 
which the straw-and-apple mixture is fed to 
the farm stock. It is not uncommon when cider 
is being made to see the pigs lying around in 
an intoxicated slumber as the result of a feed. 

When the apple juice in the barrels is suffici- 
ently fermented it will be clear and bright; the 
sediment having settled to the bottom and the 
scum, as it formed, having risen to the top 
through theopen bung-hole of the barrels. It is 
racked off into clean barrels in which the 
bunghole is then closed, and will be ready for 
drinking in the early spring. 

Much of the skill in cider-making lies in 
successful fermentation of the liquor. If the 
process is insufficient the cider will be thick and 
unpalatable; if too rapid it will not keep well; 
and if the fermentation is excessive the cider 
will be thin, harsh and sour. 

Well-made farm-house cider is a drink 
difficult to improve on and is almost as nourish- 
ing as beer. About fifty years ago the farm 
workers were given a regular allowance of two 
quarts of cider a day, and, though the quality 
was good, a man could consume as much as a 
gallon a day, when harvesting, without 
intoxication, as the profuse perspiration induced 
by hard work prevented any ill effects. 

These old-time harvesters each carried to 
work their own supply of cider in miniature 
barrels, called firkins. These cider-firkins, made 
of oak by the local cooper, are excellent samples 
of his skill. The staves of which they are made 
are held in place by four iron hoops, two at 
each end, and the firkin is so designed that 
when put down it balances always with the 
mouthpiece uppermost, as in the one illustrated. 
The loop handle is made from a leather bootlace 
or of horsehair, and often the owner’s initials 
are carved on the end of the firkin. 

In those days, a firkin in which to carry 
the day’s supply of cider was considered essen- 
tial, as only in this way could the cider be kept 
cool and in good condition in the harvest-fields 
during the heat of the day. Even to-day in the 
more remote parts of Dorset or Devon one may 
occasionally meet an old farm-worker returning 
home, at sunset, with his empty cider firkin. 





HIS ancient manor house among the 
open fields by the little River Ock 
became the home of Mrs. Waterhouse 
after the death of her husband in 
The late Paul Waterhouse was one 
wittiest Presidents of the Royal 


1924. 
of the 


2.—_THE WEST END OF THE CHURCH AND GARDEN FRONT 


HOUSE. 
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1.—CHARNEY BASSETT CHURCH AND MANOR HOUSE FROM THE CHURCHYARD 


THE MANOR HOUSE, CHARNEY BASSETT, BERKS.--I 


THE HOME OF MRS. PAUL WATERHOUSE 
Perhaps the oldest of inhabited country houses, being a grange of the Abbot of Abingdon, built about 1260 


Institute of British Architects and “ squire”’ 
of Yattendon Manor in the same county. 
Robert Bridges had married his sister, and 
Mrs. Waterhouse, daughter of Sir Reginald 
Palgrave, is grand-daughter of the historian 
and great - grand - daughter of Dawson 


Rc. ae 





OF THE MANOR 


From the road. The little belfry on the church is Jacobean 



















Turner, the patron of Cotman. The con- 
nections of both families with the art and 
literature of the last 100 years, and the fact 
that members of both have been discerning 
connoisseurs for several generations, results 
in an out-of-the-way relic of the monks of 
Abingdon being permeated with the civilisa- 
tion of yesterday. Alas! of yesterday; for 
the sweet serenity of the summer evenings 
depicted in the continuous series of water- 
colours hanging on the old whitewashed walls, 
from Cozens and Girtin and Cotman to 
Lady Waterford and Alfred Goodwin, and 
still reflected in the rose and herb bordered 
walks of Mrs. Waterhouse’s garden, belongs 
to another age than this. 

Perhaps, though, this impression, how- 
ever well founded, is in part due to the 
remoteness of Charney and the eerie medi- 
zvalism of the flat open fields surrounding it. 
It is the landscape of medieval England 
before the enclosures, and of northern 
Europe’s plains, hedgeless and almost treeless 
arable fields, with the little group of grey 
buildings standing in the midst of them, a 
medieval manor essentially unaltered by the 
passage of six or seven hundred years. Much 
of the Vale of the White Horse—its very 
name speaks of Saxon England—had belonged 
to Abingdon Abbey, the manor of Charney 
included, since before the Conquest. The 
River Ock, running south of and parallel to 
the Thames and joining it at Abingdon, with 
such rustic Saxon villages in its vale 4 
Goosey, Challow, Hanney, and Pusey, was 
the granary and dairy of the great abbey. 
The manor of Charney provided 16 p: nder 
of cheese to the monks and was required 
to take its turn three times a year 
furnishing the kitchen with fish, eggs, ‘ows, 
and beans. The manor house, though 
reconstructed after the Reformatio and 
subsequently altered, is as early <> the 
thirteenth century. Its original 
wing, containing the solar and cha él, 5 
intact. Immediately adjoining to the 
and almost joined to the house, 
miniature church, with a pretty bt? 
perched on its west gable in Ja obeal 
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3.—_THE MONKS’ CHAPEL AND SOLAR IN THE SOUTH WING 


They are untouched thirteenth-century work. The rest of the house, though reconstructed, follows the early medieval lines 


4.—LOOKING ALONG THE WEST FRONT FROM BELOW THE TERRACE 
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times. Its rubble walls, still rough-cast, are 5. 
probably Norman; the south door (Fig. 11) 4 

is obviously twelfth century, and there is x 
preserved within a vigorously carved lunette. 
of the period (Fig. 10). Whatever scriptural 
incident it represents (the church is dedicated 
to St. Peter), the sculpture is a grand example 
of Romanesque decoration, which can pro- 
bably be assigned to the school of Abingdon 
or Oxford, as the font at Stanton Fitzwarren, 
recently illustrated, emanates from Malmes- 
bury Abbey. 

The manor house has the typical medi- 
eval plan, a centre with two wings, partially 
enclosing a courtyard with its stable and 
outbuildings (Fig. 3). The south wing, on the 
left of the illustration, is practically unaltered 
since it was built about 1260, the date indi- 
cated by its early form of two-light pointed 
windows, still associated with the “ Norman”’ 
arch giving into the undercroft beneath the 











chapel. Domestic buildings, inhabited 
intact, of this very early period 
exceedingly uncommon. This example, 
though recorded by Parker in 1851, was 
almost forgotten till Mr. E. T. Long 
examined it for his survey of the medi- 
eval domestic architecture of Berkshire, 
published in 1940 in the Berkshire 
Archaeological Journal. Although its 
first lay owners altered the rest of the 
house after they got possession of it at 


and 
are 





5.—HOUSE AND CHURCH FROM THE WEST 


given to the National Trust by Majo 
and Mrs. Fuller. Though the decora 
tion and craftsmanship are much more 
developed than at Charney, the arrange 
ment of the plan is identical. 

In the declining years of the monas 
teries, the property was let to copyhol 
tenants. In 1467 John Rokys, with his 





the Reformation, Parker found the north wife Cecily and son John, copyhold : 
as well as the south wing intact, and was tenants of Abbot Ralph Haam, com- : 
satisfied that the east wall of the medi- plained that his successor had “ put them b 
eval hall was original. In the gable of out for a singular avauntage offred”” by - 
the north wing, nearest the eye in Fig. 4, Thomas Mansell of Mansell’s Court. rs 
can be seen a round quatrefoil opening The latter proceeded to sublet the manor de 
which, although this wing has been since of Basses to John Croke and William - 
re-built, is 77 situ. Parker’s engraving Chester. (Basses, by the way, was its _ 
shows several original small pointed original name, of which Bassett is a A 
windows, and a great chimney in a gable corruption; it has no connection with b 
on its north side. The wing will have the great medieval family of Basset, = 
contained the kitchen and bedrooms. commemorated in Wootton and Comp- U 
_ Assuming, ‘as we may, that the ton Bassett.) The adjoining manor of - 
existing centre of the house occupies the Longworth was held in 1316 of the P 
site of the thirteenth-century manor Abbot by Sir William de la Hyde, and o! 
hall, then here is evidence that the the very fact that Charney was bound to le 
traditional manor-house plan was al- supply certain provisions in kind to the li 
ready in use in the time of Henry III abbey may imply that Charney had long la 
and Simon de Montfort’s first Parlia- been let out to laymen. P 
ment, which is a — om earlier than Da the other bend, i 0 hed aleens 
pte peng epee ween been copyhold, on a Tease easy deter. 
of the ty “ is Great Chalfield pie -ermagg| ee Set 28 te ee Cae - 
Wiltshire . 1 es ’ 1450 alae : 1w Rokys, it is doubtful whether a tenant 0 
litshire, Duilt about oU, and recently would have built so well and solidly. % 
One of the reasons for the survival of W 

such a very early purely domestic building is the cI 

unusual solidity of the construction. In the thir- . 

teenth century the great majority of domestic a 

buildings, even in stone country, which Charney is o} 

not, were still of timber and wattle. If it was built a 

by a layman he must have been a man of considerable is 

wealth and security of tenure. The rich alluvial soil h 

might have accounted for the former; but it is a 1) 

fact that no lay tenant is referred to in published 

documents before Rokys in 1467, whereas some 

adjacent Abingdon manors are recorded to have hail # 

lay tenants at dates from Domesday onwards. This 4 

seems to imply that Charney was originally a gran ° Z 

kept in hand by the monastery and only sul 4 

sequently farmed out. i 

In view of the design of the building, this is t! ¢ 

more likely alternative. Such authentic secul & 





7.—PLEACHED HORNBEAM FOR AN ARBOUR AT THE END OF THE 
BORDERS 


manor houses of the thirteenth century as ha‘ 
survived (e.g. Aydon, Little Wenham, Old Soe 
Boothby Pagnell) are of quite a different type, mo 
compact and built with some regard to protectio 
We cannot be certain of Charney’s original charact« 
but all the evidence confirms that it always had mo 
in common with the fifteenth-century type of ha 
house than with the thirteenth-century tower-li 
house with rooms grouped over a stone undercrc 
in a single range or L-shaped plan. 


The purpose of this disquisition is to put forwar | 


the hypothesis that the actual form of the typic: | 
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—A FIREPLACE DATING FROM 1250 
fteenth-century manor house, with great hall 
ind wings, from which the Tudor and 
|acobean mansion evolved, may be first due to 
nonastic builders as early as the 1200s. They 
did not originate the plan; that probably 
derived automatically from the timber and 
wattle aulae and farm buildings of Saxon 
times. But if Charney was built by the 
Abingdon monks, they can be credited with 
by far the earliest existing stone-built speci- 
men of the subsequently universal type. 
Charney may be only a chance survivor of 
many others. It is rash to argue from a 
particular to a general. Yet secular buildings 
of the type have not been recognised till at 
least a century later, and it is inherently 
likely that clerical lords of manors, as being 
largely immune from warfare, would tend to 
perfect the undefended type of country house 
before laymen were free to do so. 

The wing which this discursion has been 
about contains the open-roofed solar, which 
will be illustrated next week, with a chapel 
opening out of it at its east end. Both have 
lofty two-light pointed windows in their east 
wall (Fig. 3), and are supported on under- 
crofts-—-ground-floor rooms with wooden 
ceilings. That under the chapel is lit only by 
a slit and was no doubt always a store-room 
or cellar, but the larger one (Fig. 9) has 
coupled lancets in the east wall. Its ceiling 
is of exceptionally massive beams which it 
has been necessary to support with modern 
posts. A remarkable feature is the fireplace 
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—ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE IN THE 
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9.—_THE ROOM UNDER THE 


(Fig. 8), the head of which is in the common 
contemporary form of a square-headed trefoil 
introduced to reduce the flat span—the 
flattened arch of later times being not yet 
invented. The shape corresponds to the 
flat-topped, shouldered windows character- 
istic of Edward I’s Welsh castles. Fireplaces 
of this early date in domestic buildings are 
far from common, though in the halls and 
principal rooms of castles a few were built 
in Norman times. The flue has a large recess 
at the top of the opening on the right, the 
explanation of which is presumably that it 
was a place to dry things or keep them dry. 
Small recesses in this position were incorpor- 
ated for centuries in cottage fireplaces to 
contain tinder, salt, and other things needed 
dry. The room’s extent supports monastic 
origin for the building : in the normal secular 
plan it would have been divided up; here 
it seems to have served the purpose of 
the calefactory or warming-room in a 
monastery. 

The ground to the south, against the 
churchyard, has risen at least 3 ft. in the 
course of centuries, so that the sill of the 
undercroft window is now flush with it, and 
the fine angle buttress at the south-east 
corner is dwarfed. At the south-west corner 
there is a blocked doorway in the solar, which 
communicated with a triangular projection, 
probably originally a garde-robe. But the 
whole west wall of the wing appears to be of 
Tudor date, having square-headed openings 
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11—THE SOUTH DOORWAY 
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SOLAR IN THE SOUTH WING 


now filled with recent mullioned windows. 
Mr. Long considered that the wing originally 
extended somewhat farther westward and 
was truncated at the time of the Tudor recon- 
struction to align with the rest of the west 
front. This would explain the cramped 
position of the blocked door and whatever it 
communicated with. The solar was originally, 
and in Parker’s time was still, approached by 
an outside stair in the courtyard, the doorway 
now opening into a passage. The undercroft 
also has an external door (to the right of the 
fireplace), similarly connecting now with a 
passage, besides one giving into the hall 
direct. The remainder of the building calls 
for no special comment : till recently it was 
entirely sash-windowed. The replacing of 
mullions satisfactorily restores it to the 
Tudor character that the house assumed 
when the early hall was divided into floors, 

But the adjoining garden has been given 
great charm by Mrs. Waterhouse, though in 
these times it could not be photographed 
looking its best. It lies west and north of the 
terrace adjoining the west front of the house 
(Fig. 5). Northwards a walk between herbace- 
ous borders in the kitchen garden leads to a 
pretty pleached hornbeam arbour (Fig. 7). 
Another (Fig. 6), of vines trained over an 
iron canopy supported on pillars, is on 
the lawn against the church, bringing a 
Renaissance note into this island of the Middle 
Ages. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 

(To be concluded) 
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BRITAIN’S RAREST BREEDING BIRD 


THE MARSH- 
HARRIER—II 


Written and Illustrated by 
ERIC J. HOSKING 


NE afternoon we were watching the Marsh- 

Harriers from a point some distance from the nest, 

when we saw the cock pass the food to the hen at 

a great height. Both birds then descended, wheel- 
ing round and round in large circles until they were not 
more than 50 ft. above the ground. Thereupon the hen 
began mounting, rose above the cock, and called to him. 
To our surprise we then saw the cock take back the food 
from the hen, this being to the best of my knowledge the 
first time on record of the hen’s passing food to the cock. 
Later both Mr. Vincent and I saw the incident repeated 
on two or three occasions. 

On following days I spent many hours watching these 
rare birds. As time went on it became apparent that the 
hen was losing interest in her offspring, since she visited 
the nest less and less frequently, and spent the greater part 
of her time sitting idly about on the near-by bushes. Even 
when she did alight at the nest she made only a brief stay, 
and would sometimes be satisfied with a crash landing in 
which she would drop food and be off without properly 
closing her wings. The cock, however, came in more often, 
and stayed longer, although he never fed the chick. 

No doubt owing to this very casual attention the chick 
came to rely on us for its food, and seemed to pay more 
attention to us than to its parents. One incident will remain 
in my memory fora long time. It occurred during an after- 
noon when the chick had grown big enough to leave the nest 
and wander into the surrounding sedge. I found the nest 
empty and gave a call to the chick. It was immediately 
answered from a point quite 12 yds. away, and the chick came 
running towards me. As I knelt down it jumped on to my 
shoulder and then down on to my knee, from which position 
I fed it. After this it always answered my call with alacrity. 

About this time it became necessary to clear the dyke 
of the weeds which had grown so prolifically during the last 
few months, and for two days men were at work within a 
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short distance of the nest, which ‘prevented the cock from THE COCK ALIGHTING 


Note the splayed tail and primaries 


bringing in food. As a result, we had to supply the food 
as well as feed the chick, though by this time it was capable 
of taking some food itself. Normally we might have experi- 
enced some difficulty in catching this food ourselves, but, 
as luck would have it, I was also studying a pair of Barn 
Owls, which were supplying their young very liberally with 
field voles, and often eight or nine could be found by the 
nest at one time, which was far more than the young owls 
could dispose of themselves. This was a most opportune 
solution of our problem, and the young Harrier seemed 
to prefer these voles to the food brought by the cock. 

We had hoped to stay long enough to see the chick on 
the wing, when we felt sure that it would join the cock, 
which would teach it to hunt for itself. Unfortunately it was 
impracticable for us to do this, and, just before leaving, we 
made arrangements with a local resident who had volun- 
teered to take food over to the chick as long as it was 
necessary. In company with this gentleman we paid our 
last visit to the chick, and as we neared the nest the cock 
bird flew over our heads calling. Whether it was due to 
this warning call of the cock or to the presence of a stranger 
I cannot say, but the chick eyed us suspiciously, jumped 
into the air and took its first flight of about 5 yds. The 
chick was now able to feed itself, so a supply of voles was 
left near by, and we took our departure. Three weeks later 
Mr. Vincent reported that he had seen the bird flying 
strongly, and I felt amply rewarded for the trouble I had 
taken on its behalf. 

It can be imagined that the whole episode was a source 
of some satisfaction to me, since, in addition to securi g 
the most comprehensive series of photographs ever to ve 
taken of this bird, I had been able to play a part in rear 
what was in all probability the only Marsh-Harrier ch 
in the British Isles to attain adolescence this season. 

I cannot conclude these two short articles withc 
acknowledging my deep gratitude both to Mr. Ian 
Thomson for his invaluable help, and to Mr. Vincent 
finding the nest, and so freely imparting to me the det: 
given in the early part of the first article. 


(Left) FEEDING BY HAND, After men working near 
had frightened the parents away the surviving chick, n¢ : 
19 days old, was fed twice daily by Mr. and Mrs. Hoski 
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THE CHICK TWENTY-ONE DAYS OLD TEN DAYS LATER 
It has just been fed and its crop is fully {distended At Mr. Hosking’s call it would come out of the reeds to be fed 


FORTY-FIVE DAYS OLD—AND NEARLY READY TO FLY 
V his photograph was taken the chick had already flown a few yards. It was ringed by Mr. Hosking (see left foot) for future identification 
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WOKING REVISITED 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HREE anda half years is a long time 

to be parted from a course one has 

known as well as I have known 

Woking, where I was first elected a 
member of the club in 1897. Yet three and a 
half years it was since I had last seen it. I said 
to the cabman at the station: “‘Do you know 
Mr. So-and-so’s house on Hook Heath?”’ and 
he replied with a gently sarcastic smile: ‘I 
think I might, sir.’’ I felt like a stranger, but 
I also felt with an unspeakable thrill that I was 
coming home. I had been looking forward to 
some mild golf, but a heat-wave descended upon 
the course and, save for a little putting and a 
few shots in the so-called cool of evening, I 
must needs refrain; but I took my exercise 
vicariously by watching a gentleman apparently 
impervious to the sun hitting 20 balls one after 
the other while I /Jentus in umbra had my few 
putts. 

There can hardly, I should think, be any 
course in better order in war-time. Fairway 
and greens were alike beautiful and the heather 
has not been allowed to grow into a ferocious 
jungle, as it did on many courses in the last war. 
The only change I saw was in the size of the 
greens which, by a proper war-time economy, 
have been considerably reduced. They seemed 
to me all the better and not the worse for it, 
and there was one small point which is worth 
the attention of other green committees moved 
to do likewise. At Woking there are several 
bunkers which are actually in the green or very 
close to it. The reduction has been made with 
a devilish cunning, so that these bunkers play 
a more important part than ever. That portion 
of the green has been allowed to go out of 
commission which is farthest from the bunker, 
and so for the player of high ideals and ambitions 
it is more than ever necessary to take a glorious 
risk and go shaving by, to escape, let us hope, 
by the skin of his teeth. 

There was another thing I noticed which 
was entirely ordinary, namely that the trees had 
grown a little taller and more bosky. It is only 
in the course of nature that trees should grow, 
and one has seen it much more conspicuously 
on other courses : such for example as Formby, 
where once-bare sandhills are now dark forests 
of firs. At Woking it came back to me suddenly 
how, five and forty years ago, the course had 
looked by comparison a barren tract of heather 
with here and there a scattered grove. I only 
name this point because something has been 
done at Woking which might well be done on 
other tree-clad courses. We have heard a good 
deal lately, both pros and cons, as to the making 
of vistas, in particular leading to cathedrals. 
They have been making one or two very pleasant 
vistas at Woking. To-day as we stand on the 
second tee we can catch a fleeting glimpse of 
our friends playing the eleventh, and from the 
eleventh tee we can look down on them making 
their way to the fifth. There are two types of 
golf course, which I may call the secretive and 
the sociable. Sandwich is a good instance of the 
former; we go wandering among tall hills and 
by hidden paths and, be the course ever so 
crowded, we see but little of our fellows. 
Worlington may stand for the other, for there 
we see everybody and are constantly hallooing 
to him to know how he is getting on. Each type 
has its charms, and by means of its vistas 
Woking seems now to combine both. Groves 
and clumps are more varied and attractive than 
lines of trees, and perhaps the principle may 
yet be carried a little further. 

Woking has one geographical merit, as all 
its devotees well know, in the form of a “‘loop.”’ 
That is to say, as at Prestwick, where is the 
more famous loop, the fourteenth green is close to 
the club-house, and if the player feels that he has 
had enough he can make a fourteen-hole match 
of it. There is indeed one venerable and illus- 
trious golfer generally credited with the power 
of missing the very shortest putt or holing the 
very longest one on that fourteenth green in 
order to end the match at the right place. The 
weather was this time so hot that of such players 
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as there were I saw but a single couple toil up 
the long stretch to the fifteenth, which is called 
Harley Street. One of them lost a precious ball 
in the heather, and I thought it served him 
right. To play the loop in such blazing sunshine 
was to flout the designs of Providence. 
Needless to say, I fell into all sorts of senti- 
mental reveries and revived many tender 
memories as I wandered over that familiar 
course. It was there, for instance, that I first 
saw the great Freddie Tait, and I can see him 
still, driving to the first hole, from the now 
disused tee in front of the club windows, over 
a clump of trees. The thought of him brought 
back the ancient but still, I hope, pleasant story 
of the irascible old gentleman, who was delving 
in the cross-bunker guarding the fourth green, 
when Freddie’s vast tee shot sent a ball pitching 
in the sand beside him. Freddie apologised with 
his engaging smile on the ground that he was 
only a beginner. ‘‘In that case,’’ replied the 
old gentleman, who had been purple in the face 
with anger, “‘I accept your apology, but I wish 
to heaven you’d gauge your distance better.’’ 
Another friendly shade that must always haunt 
the course is that of John Low. He came to 
live there and was a familiar figure, but it was 
I who actually brought him there for his first 
sight of Woking. There was the usual scramble 
at the station to get a place in the brakes that 
then took us to the course. I was inclined to 
join in the rush but John would have none of 
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it. “It is beneath the dignity of a Scottis} 
gentleman to run,’’ he remarked; so we missed 
both brakes and brought up the rear in q 
somnolent four-wheeler. I see him most clearly 
there, a spoon under his arm, watching a four. 
some of his friends with an occasional and si!ent 
chuckle of intense enjoyment. 

Woking has always been a great hom» of 
foursomes and very good ones too, all the be: 
for the fact that they never, as the sayin:: is 
got into the papers. No course of my acqu: 
ance has had so many fine fierce fours: 
played over it by really good golfers, the re: 
of which no reporter was ever ‘‘able to reve il, 
It was the battlefield of admirable “din: ar’ 
matches, on which there depended more m« 
than some people would think moral. I 
see several of them coming to the home gi 
and by the holly tree, a little crowd stan 
watching. One in particular comes back t¢ 
in which there is playing a good and ; 
resolute golfer, now dead, inclined to bet 1 
than he could perhaps afford to lose. The m tch 
is all square; the other side in the odd } ive 
reached the bunker in front of the green ind 
all depends on the golfer’s second. He 3a 
good man at a pinch and he hits the ball cle nly 
and well. As it comes down close to the ole 
he strides across to his partner and wit. a 
flamboyant and irresistible delight shakes .1im 
by the hand. The holly tree has gone, alas ! and 
I, a true-blue conservative, regret it, cven 
though I often pricked myself in playing the 
ball from under its branches. Still I have a 
memorial of it in the form of an ash-tray made 
from its wood and given me by a kind friend. 
Into that tray I now flick the final ash of my 

cigarette with a sacramental gesture. 


BLOODSTOCK SALES AND RACING 


HE well-being, or otherwise, of the 

thoroughbred breeding world, regarded 

as an industry, can only be correctly 

gauged by an analysis of the blood- 
stock sales, as apart from the actual racing 
which, after all, is merely its very necessary 
shop-window advertisement. Looked at in that 
way, the continued buoyancy of the market 
despite the difficulties of transit, the restrictions 
upon food, and the return of income tax upon 
stallion fees, is little short of miraculous. At 
the sale of the first part of the late Lord 
Glanely’s horses (acquired by Mr. Allnatt) at 
Newmarket, in August, ten horses in training 
made 24,140 guineas; 15 horses out of training 
realised 4,680 guineas; two unbroken two-year- 
olds found new owners at 120 guineas; 27 year- 
lings were disposed of for 18,195 guineas; and 


THE BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF SUN 
CHARIOT. Winner of the New St. Leger, 
One Thousand Guineas and Oaks 


the four stallions, Singapore, Tiberius, Chulm- 
leigh and Navigator, were on account of the 
new taxation practically given away at 
4,120 guineas. The total on the day was 
51,255 guineas for the 58 lots sold or, on an 
average, just under 1,000 guineas each. Actually 
save for the stallions, the result was just as 
much as would have been recorded at a peace- 
time auction. 

This is no isolated and carefully chosen 
example. The week before last at the same 
venue—the Park Paddocks, in Newmarket— 
where Lord Glanely’s horses were sold, there 
was a two days’ sale. On the first day the 
whole of the studs belonging to the late Sir 
Alec Black, the late Viscount Portman, and 
other owners, numbering some hundred pro- 
perties, changed hands at 27,919 guineas. At 
the second session, which was confined to 
yearlings, about 250 lots found new owners at 
a total of 52,599 guineas, and included six 
youngsters from the National Stud who made 
4,890 guineas, and seven from Sir Richard 
Sykes’s world-famous Sledmere Stud, which, 
between them, amassed the sum of 10,15) 
guineas. Again, these were peace-time figures 
and the atmosphere was made more realistically 
that of those days by Messrs. Frank Butters 
and Fred Darling entering into a real pre-war 
duel on behalf of the Aga Khan and Miss 
Dorothy Paget, for an Hyperion colt listed by 
Mr. Marshall Field, which was eventually 
bought by the Newmarket trainer for 8,200 
guineas. A really grand-looking bay irom 
Jacopo’s half-sister Eclair, she by Etharch 
from Black Ray, he looks likely one day «0 be 
well worth the money paid for him. 

Exigencies of space prevent the det 
of most of the other high-priced lots. 
important is it that the majority of them 
purchased by comparative newcomers + 
bloodstock world. Notable among thes 
Mr. Joseph McGrath, a resident in Eire 
first came under notice as the purchas 
Carpet Slipper for 14,000 guineas, at th 
of the late Lord Furness’s Stud. Just pi 
that Mr. McGrath had purchased the Br 
town Stud at The Curragh, and is now 
limelight as the owner of Carpet Sli 
unbeaten son Windsor Slipper, a son of Wi 
Lad, which last year won all the three 
that he ran in and this season has scor 
the Irish Two Thousand Guineas and L 
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now has added the Irish St. Leger to his 
score. Mr. McGrath, or rather his manager, 
Mr. Michael Collins, was well in the forefront 
at ord Glanely’s sale and took the New One 
Thousand Guineas winner Dancing Time at 
() guineas, Eastern Echo at 4,300 guineas, 
an a bay yearling, own sister to Perfect Péace 
an Olein, at 2,700 guineas. A second new 
bu er is Sir Eric Ohlson, who has his horses 
tra 1ed by Mathew Peacock, of Middleham, At 
the Lord Glanely auction he numbered among 
his purchases the Hyperion filly Feberion 
4, )0 guineas), Perfect Peace (5,600 guineas), 
an a charming yearling filly by the St. Leger 
wi ier Chulmleigh from Olein, a daughter of 
Cc mbo, at 2,100 guineas. At the later auction 
he oughta chestnut colt by Tai-Yang from Big 
Ge ie’s half-sister Snowberry, at 1,650 guineas, 
an a bay colt by Solario for 100 guineas more. 
lh se two are very welcome additions to the 
c alogue-flickers,’” as are Mr. Howe from 
N. castle and Mrs. Lavington, who is getting 
o ther a select collection to be trained by 
ja < Waugh at Chilton. 

[he Duchess of Norfolk is becoming a 





















































By FRANK WALLACE, 


for Scotland 





too many. 


tural holdings. 


excuse save as a means of increasing rents. 


they had but little defence. 


scale. 


shot. 


, 


of “‘rubbish”’ without loss to themselves. 
of venison had risen, and there was 
shortage of men or of suitable ammunition. 





















It may be added that many of the problems 
connected with deer had their origin in pre-war 
years from the fact that not nearly enough 
hinds were killed. Then came the disastrous 
winter of 1940 when deer perished to a number 
approximating that of deer shot. Not all the 
killed are returned and figures given 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. At a conser- 
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owing to weather conditions in the winter of 
1940 and spring of 1941 was equal to the 
nuinber shot between August, 1940, and March, 
Indeed, one would not be far out in 
estimating the loss of deer population in Scotland 
en these months at somewhere in the 
neisibourhood of 40,000 to 50,000. From 
ites made, though they cannot be regarded 
In aly way as final, it is probable that in 1939 
\ole deer population of Scotland, exclusive 
islands, was between 180,000 and 200,000 
he< Thus, in one year it was diminished by 
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abo - a quarter, a figure equal to the average 
kill — three or four normal seasons. 

= 1 1941 only about 6,000 stags and 6,000 
hin were shot, owing to the previous severe 
Wit 

ith the lengthening of the war difficulties 
mer. sed. Many stalkers were called up and 
lore. which usually had a staff of three or 
= ilkers and ten or a dozen gillies had to 
DE 


ked with an elderly man and any odd 
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Deer Officer of the Department of Agriculture 


HE situation with regard to deer in Scotland 
has altered very considerably during three 
years of war. In 1939 there were undoubtedly 

Encroaching on the lower lying 

ls they were causing damage to crops and agricul- 

This, in great measure, was due to 
ic fact that owners of land adjacent to deer forests 

had encouraged their presence and deer had taken up 

their quarters on grounds where their presence had no 

Owners 

could scarcely be blamed, but when damage ensued 

From the regular deer 

forests themselves few or no complaints originated. 

In the autumn of 1939 there was not much time to 
organise killing and marketing of deer on a_ bigger 
About the normal numbers of deer were killed 
and it may be taken that about 7,000 stags were 
The number of hinds killed in the winter of 
1939 was about 4,000 over the normal figure of 6,000. 

In 1940 the owners of deer forests had a better 
chance than they had ever had before of getting rid 

The price 

not yet a 

Owners 

gave a ready response to the appeal made to kill an 

increased number of deer, and over 9,000 stags were 
killed. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 13,000 hinds 
were shot—double the number usually accounted for. 


vative estimate the number of deer which died — 
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far more frequent buyer than heretofore and 
just recently disbursed 4,000 guineas for a 
yearling colt by Fairway and 3,000 guineas for 
a filly of like age by Colombo from Germanicus’s 
dam Miss Dewar. So, fortunately, as some 
fall out through death or other causes, 
others come in to take their places, and 
the bloodstock world, and with it the 
thoroughbred market, ‘‘just keeps rolling 
along,’ despite the war and its concomitant 
difficulties. 

The sales have been most satisfactory and 
the racing, restricted though it has been, has 
been eminently so. The Hyperion filly Sun 
Chariot, who is from Clarence, she by Diligence 
from a half-sister to Blandford, by winning 
the New St. Leger (incidentally from the 
Derby winner Watling Street), on top of her 
victories in the substitute races for the One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks, has proved 
herself not only the best of her age but one well 
worthy to rank with such famous race-mares 
as La Fleche, Sceptre and Pretty Polly. That 
in itself is a reason for satisfaction, but when 
it is realised that she was bred at the National 


DEER FORESTS IN WAR-TIME 


labour regardless of age which could be secured. 
As more men were called up, gillies grew fewer 
and fewer and finally ceased, practically, to 
exist. Trained hill ponies were scarce and 
ammunition for certain bores of rifles unpro- 
curable. A special allowance of petrol had to 
be applied for in order to undertake the trans- 
port of deer. Railway facilities grew more 
complicated. In warm weather, during the 
early part of the season, particularly, not a few 
carcases were condemned before they could 
reach a distributing centre. 

In several mountain districts the training 
of troops was undertaken and the presence of 
these was not conducive to successful stalking. 
There were far fewer deer and those which 
remained in their accustomed haunts became 
extremely wary. Without pausing to investigate 
any suspicious circumstances they placed as 
many miles as possible between themselves and 
any disturbance. In some cases they left the 
ground altogether. 

A good shot can still go out in some forests 
and kill three or four stags, with luck, in a 
day’s stalking. He will, however, hesitate to 
do so unless he is quite certain that he has the 
means of getting them into the larder. So far 
during this season the deer have kept to the 
high tops and, however tempting it may be 
to kill a second stag, the stalker will think twice 
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Stud and at the moment belongs to H.M. 
the King, in whose colours she has won all 
her races, the word ‘“‘satisfaction’’ becomes 
much too insignificant. The success of the 
combination at such a time as this has been a 
magnificent thing for British bloodstock, as 
has that of H.M. the King’s Bahram colt Big 
Game, who was also bred at the National Stud 
and nobly retrieved his reputation by a ready 
victory in the Champion Stakes, in which event 
he was followed home by Lord Rosebery’s 
plucky filly Afterthought, who has since scored 
in the Jockey Club Cup. Maybe it was a lack 
of stamina that lost him the Derby and so lost 
H.M. the King the unique distinction of owning 
all five classic winners and Fried Darling and 
Gordon Richards the honour of, respectively, 
training and riding them. A pity, perhaps, but 


no one begrudges that great sportsman 
Lord Derby his Derby win with Watling 
Street, while the fact that he owned the 
sires of all the first three in the New 
St. Leger will be ample recompense to 
him for his colt’s defeat by a really great 
filly. RoysTON. 


GRAZING ON A ROAD IN GLEN COE, ARGYLLSHIRE 
When the training of troops started in mountain districts the deer which remained 
became very wary and in some cases left the ground altogether 


before doing so if he knows that he is faced 
with the task of dragging the carcase down a 
steep hillside of between two and three thousand 
feet. He most certainly will if he has ever 
attempted this form of exercise before ! 

If the normal number of stags are killed 
this year it is all that can be expected. If they 
are, it will be the result of an enormous amount 
of hard work and organisation in the face of 
very great difficulties. There are some who 
consider deer stalking the luxurious pastime 
of the idle rich, a class which no longer exists. 
If they wish to get a true view of stalking under 
war conditions they should try a day or two in 
weather suchas has prevailed since the beginning 
of the season and, after a climb of 3,000 ft. 
and a successful shot, examine their feelings 
after dragging the stag down to a pony, if they 
can get one, before setting out on a 10-mile 
walk home in the dark. Here they will no 
longer find, unless they are extraordinarily lucky, 
a hot bath, a drying room, a staff to wait on 
them, a nicely served dinner, and clean sheets. 
If fortunate, they may find waiting the 
ingredients of a meal they will have to prepare 
themselves, a fire and a few blankets which 
they will regard as a haven of rest after skinning 
and preparing the carcase which they may even 
wish was still roaming the mist-shrouded 
heights they can no longer see. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN 


BUILT TO HOUSE A SHIPWRECKED 


COLLECTION OF TREES 


(See letter “‘The Margam Orangery ”’) 


DESIGN FOR UTILITY 


‘NIR,—The forthcoming exhibition of 
Sy Utility furniture and other ar- 
ticles approved for war-time mass pro- 
duction by the committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade, seems to 
have given rise to two misconceptions: 

(1) That the ideal of good design 
is something entirely new. 

2) That it is being, or can suc- 
cessfully be, imposed on any 
industry from without. 

Both, of course, are untrue. The 
ideal, as regards design for industrial 
pr ducts, back to William 
Morris, and, incidentally, it is just ten 
years ago since COUNTRY LIFE con- 
siderably furthered its modern appre- 
ciation by preparing the Exhibition 
of British Industrial Art in relation 
to the Home, held at Dorland Hall 
in 1933. Your columns are therefore 
an appropriate channel for the 
reminder that apart from all the 
associations in this country that 
foster such design, and have striven 
towards this goal, through many 
storms of opposition, there has not 
been an entire lack of thought, 
research, and attainment within the 
industries concerned 

The question has been asked 
whether design is the business of the 
Government or the manufacturer. Of 
course, there is only one possible 
answer. The Government can make 
certain stipulations as to materials, 
their use and cost, as has been done. 
But the only way in which help can 
t help is needed, is 


goes 


be afforded, if 
through the sympathetic co-operation 
of some existing organisation, such, 
for instance, as the Central Institute 
of Art and Design, with designers and 
producers within the industries. It 
has yet to be proved that the Utility 
articles already designed are not 
satisfactory and pleasing in detail. 
Incidentally, it is rather late to 
suggest any departure, since the 
Utility wares are almost, if not quite, 
ready for marketing, and I have 
handled the first cup and saucer 
and beaker made under the new order 
by a well-known, pioneer potter, and 
they leave nothing to be desired. 
Chere are still individual manufac- 
turers who take pride in their products 
without any pressure from without, 
and they may be trusted to handle 
the present situation as effectively as 
they have tackled other problems in 
their development.—Harry TRETH- 
OWAN, National Register of Industrial 
Design, Shirley, Harpenden. 


BUILDING FOR THE 
FUTURE 
SirR,—The recent letters to your 
publication from Mr. C. B. Willcocks 
August 21) and Mr. John Fox 
(September 4), on the subject of the 
teaching of architecture in schools has 
tempted me to quote part of the 
speech of the late Duke of Kent on the 
occasion of the sixtieth anniversary 


of the foundation of the Society for 
the Protection 6f Ancient Buildings. 
His Royal Highness delivered the 
speech at a dinner held on March 22, 
1937, and in it he said: ‘‘I would 
like to suggest to you that you should 
train the young ‘fighter’ to follow 
after you. I do feel that many of the 
crimes of thoughtless demolition and 
stupid restoration are due to ignor- 
ance. In most schools you will find 
some instruction given in music and 
in art in its more accepted form, but 
seldom in the elementary principles 
of architecture and of architectural 
criticism and appreciation. To add 
this to the educational syllabus of 
children would be, I am sure, by no 
means an insuperable task. People 
are generally quick to respond to 
some slight instruction in the reason 
and being of the old buildings in this 
country. They are quite irreplace- 
able, and I hope your Society will be 
enabled to ensure their continued 
existence with something of the 
strength and enthusiasm which those 
distinguishedEnglishmen who founded 
it have shown in the past.”’ 

These were the views of the Duke 

the views of a gentleman who has 
given his life for the country he so 
faithfully served. 

Perhaps, now that it is almost 
too late, the world will appreciate 
them and also the unspoken thoughts 
of thousands of the more intelligent 
Englishmen alive to-day. I hope that 
the English people will be stirred by 
these few words.—D. SHERBORN, The 
Fishery, Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. 

A CATCH OF CONGER 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph was 
taken over 40 years ago on Cefn Sidan 
in Carmarthen Bay. The size of the 


HAYMAKING ON THE LAWN AT ROMDEN CASTLE, 
KENT 
(See letter “‘ Hay from the Lawn’’) 


conger eels can be gauged. Each must 
have weighed at least 50 Ib. 

In the background can be dis- 
cerned the wreck of the four-masted 
steel ship Teviotdale which, like every 
other vessel which touched these 
treacherous sands, never floated off. 

CountTRY LIFE is sent to me from 
Eire and is then passed on by hand 
and by post to other appreciative 
readers.—StT. DaFypD. 


HAY FROM THE LAWN 
S1r,—In your correspondence columns 
you might care to publish this photo- 
graph of haymaking on the lawn 
in war-time. Here we have a lot 
of extra ground wholly under vege- 
tables, and the lawn hay crop is not 
bad.—E. P. STEBBING, Romden Castle, 
Kent. 


THE MARGAM ORANGERY 


Str,—Here is a photograph of the 
famous orangery at Margam Castle. 
It was built in 1787, to house a wonder- 
ful collection of orange and lemon 
trees for the winter months; it is 
327 ft. in length and is said to be the 
largest in the world. The local tra- 
dition says that the collection of trees 
came to Margam through being re- 
covered from a shipwreck on the 
near-by coast, by the lord of the 
manor, having been despatched as a 
present to some rcyal house from a 
King of Spain or Portugal ! 

In the grounds there are. among 
the rare trees the largest Aleppo pine 
in the country, and other fine conifers, 
a laurel more than 70 ft. high, anda 
Himalayan privet with a trunk over 
4 ft. round. 

The house was built in 1830 by 
the Talbot family, to whom the pro- 
perty had come by marriage with the 


FIFTY POUND CONGER EELS FROM CARMARTHEN BAY 
(See letter *‘A Catch of Conger”’) 


Mansels, who had bought the abbe y at 
the Dissolution. It has, of coir 
changed hands not long ago.—M 
WINN, Haverfordwest. 


LAND UTILISATION 
RURAL AREAS 


S1r,-—Having read with great inter 
the Report of the Committee 
Land Utilisation in Rural Areas, : 
few criticisms strike me. I write < 
a professional man and not as 
manufacturer, landowner or farmer. 

(1) On page 124 it is recommenided 
that property be assessed at ‘* Declared 
Values’’ for purposes of taxation, 
insurance and compulsory sale. This 
seems sound for the first two cases 
and to kill land speculation. But, | 
suggest, to a landowner or to a 
yeoman who is farming land his 
forefathers have perhaps held for 
hundreds of years, his holding has a 
sentimental value above its value for 
taxation or compulsory sale. Surely, 
it is of the greatest benefit to the 
country to have families whose roots 
are sunk deeply in its very soil: they 
should be given more consideration 
than those who may only have held 
their property for a few years. 

(2) 1 was much impressed with 
the early part of the minority report 
by Professor Dennison, but _ later 
came to the conclusion that he ignored 
all evidence adverse to his arguments 
against a rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce to improve the lot 
of all who live by agriculture. 

(i) It is now, I think, a matter 
of wide agreement that the low prices 
of agricultural products before the 
war brought to the verge of ruil 
those who produce food from the soil 
over a large part of the world, and 
made it impossible for them to repair 
the depreciation of their land. Does 
Professor Dennison want this system 
to continue? 

(ii) Many of our manufactured 
products were protected before the 
war, which meant that they were 
assisted by higher prices paid by the 
fellow countrymen of these workers 
including agriculturists. Why, ther, 
should factory workers object to some 
outside assistance to farmers and thelr 
labourers ? 

(iii) May not increased prodv ction 
on farms tend to prevent rice 
soaring, by spreading the ove head 
charges over increased sales, a d by 
reducing the charge of collecti> + tht 
produce ? 3 

(iv) Professor Dennison is {raid 
that the standard of living of i ‘tory 
workers will go down if prices o farm 
produce go up. Is it not — ely 
accepted that the catering and c:_ king 
by a large number of wiv ; o 
factory and urban workers is w. teful 
and bad? If all of them w © 4 
efficient at their household ta $ 4 
their menkind are supposed to »¢ 4 
their work, there would be c! ‘ape 
catering, and less waste of {ood 
With these savings more foo and 
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LOPSY, AGED ELEVEN 
letter ‘‘ The Doyenne of the Rabbits’’) 


nutritious food, milk, vegetables 
could be bought without any 
in the cost of living. Why 
d incompetent housewives be 
lised at the cost of unfortunate 
ry workers? Why not make 
s in catering and _ cooking 
ulsory ? 

t would further be interesting 
10w how much money urban and 
ry workers spend on cinemas and 
s. From personal observation, 


WHERE IS THIS MONUMENT? 
(See letter ‘A Bacon Monument and 
a Curious Stone’’) 


| should say a considerable amount. 
If 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of this 
money were saved and spent on good 
quality food there would be no 
lowering of the standard of living, 
and there would probably be an 
improvement in the nation’s health. 
No one wants to lower the 
standard of living of any worker, but 
it is wrong to have the urban and 
factory workers subsidised at the cost 


RINGED BY RABBITS 
CONTINUES TO GROW 


e letter “A Strange Tree”) 
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of the agricultural worker. Besides, 
a better paid agricultural worker 
would buy more manufactured goods. 

(v) On page 109 Professor 
Dennison states that extending elec- 
tricity services to rural areas, while 
levelling the charges all round, would 
increase the cost to urban users. Has 
this happened to any disastrous 
extent in Sweden, Belgium and North 
America ? I have been told by 
electrical engineers that an increased 
use of electrical power by day would 
lower the cost of electricity per unit. 
If power were available, would not 
farms use it for many of their 
stationary machines such as chaff and 
root cutters, pumps, dairy machines, 
etc. ? Besides, to-day, density of 
population does not seem necessarily 
to affect the price per unit, as electri- 
city is dear in many urban areas.— 
J. B. Wacker, Camberley. 


ETHE DOYENNE OF THE 
RABBITS 


S1r,—I wonder if you would be inter- 
ested in the enclosed snapshot, taken 
the day before she died, of our old 
rabbit Flopsy. She was cross-bred 
and over 11 years old: we think this 
may be a record. She had an average 
of two litters a year for seven years 
and never reared fewer than eight, 
and her biggest litter was 16, 12 of 
which survived. I apologise for the 
darkness of the picture, but as she 
was rapidly failing we did not like to 
move her, so it was taken in her hutch. 
—R. ALpripGE, Victoria Cottage, 
Woodhouse Eaves, Leicestershive. 


A BACON MONUMENT 
AND A CURIOUS STONE 


Si1r,—I enclose a photograph of an 
interesting monument to one of the 
Bacon family who died as a child. 
The attitude of the figure recalls the 
well-known statue of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Francis Bacon. Unfortunately, 
I have mislaid my notes on the place 
and am unable to recall the church in 
which it is to be seen. Perhaps some 
reader may be able to supply this. 
It is in Dorset or a neighbouring 
county. 

I also enclose a photograph of a 
curious hollowed stone that has been 
found on a newly discovered Roman 
site in Herefordshire: no one has yet 
been able to suggest its purpose. It 
is about a foot in length, roughly 
heart-shaped and having a hollow 
some 2 ins. in depth. Had it been 
medieval one might have suggested 
a heart tomb. Somewhat similar 
stones have been found on other 
Roman sites, which had obviously 
served to support a gate-post: but in 
these the hollow was always, and 
naturally, circular. So would be a 
quern. Perhaps this was used as some 
sort of crucible for melting metal: 
there is a certain amount of slag on 
the site. Suggestions from your 
readers will be very welcome.—M. 
Wicut, Mordiford, Hereford. 


A STRANGE TREE 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an 
unusual tree, one which, according to 
normal tree life, should have died. 
Several years ago this sycamore was 
completely ringed by rabbits. For the 
first 2 ft. from the ground there is not 
a trace of bark left, yet the tree con- 
tinues to grow, though not showing 
the same growth as its neighbours. 

The circumference of the bare 
barkless trunk is 25 ins. Where the 
bark commences the circumference is 
42 ins., 6 ins. farther up only 37 ins. 
The tree is on a fairly sheltered site 
900 ft. above sea level on Carcant 
estate, Heriot—Hucu C. SoMeEr- 
VILLE, Heriot, Midlothian. 


A WHEEL FROM A TREE 


S1tr,—The enclosed photograph may 
be of interest to readers of CouNTRY 
Lire. It shows a section of the trunk 
of a Scots pine which had rotted 
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internally, leaving only a core with 
branches radiating from it and ter- 
minating in knots on the outer surface 
under the bark. 

The diameter of the trunk is 
91% ins. under bark and the thickness 
of the rim of the wheel varies between 
lin. and 2% ins. I cut several cross- 
sections from the trunk, the photo- 
graph of one of which I enclose. The 
woodman had a section in the shape 
of a perfect wheel, but in the section 
shown one spoke is missing and one 
broken at the rim. 

The tree had been cut at Ditcham 
Park, near Petersfield in Hampshire, 
and the woodman said he had never 
known of another similar case of a 
tree rotting. —JOHN BayLeEy, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


AN AYRSHIRE SUNDIAL 


S1R.—When an old cottage at Syming- 
ton, in Ayrshire. was demolished a 
few years ago. this sundial, in frag- 
ments, was found in the garden. It 
now stands in the graveyard of the 
village church. one of the oldest 
churches in the county. Only the 
shaft is new stone. The bow] dial 
shows the time during the middle part 
of the day. On the other face an 
ordinary dial and gnomon function in 
the morning and evening hours. Was 
such an arrangement ever a_ usual 
one? There is no date on the sundial. 
—R. K. Hoimes, Tod's Field, Dollar, 
Scotland. 


MULBERRY RECIPES 


S1r,—Mulberry jam is excellent; it 
keeps the actual fresh fruit flavour 
better than any other jam I know. 

We made it in the ordinary way, 
years ago; it needs, I think, equal 
weight of sugar and fruit, possibly 
rather more sugar. 

Another delicious thing is mul- 
berry ice-cream; I made this (in 
pre-war days) and even now it should 
be quite within the power of any 
owner of a freezer, of the wheel- 
mixing type, where the frozen ma- 
terial is continually scraped down and 
mixed in with the juice. 

The ice-cream is made of sieved 
stewed mulberries and their juice, 
cooked with an equal weight of sugar, 
the puree to be mixed with an equal 
amount of custard—nowadays, of 
course, of the “‘powder”’ type. 

The Lady’s Companion, 
gives these directions : 

To PRESERVE MULBERRIES LIQUID 

Let two Quarts of Mulberry 
Juice be strained, adding thereto a 
Pound and a half of Sugar; boil 
them together over a gentle Fire, 
till they turn to a Kind of Syrup; 
then slip into your Pan three Quarts 
of Mulberries, that are not over- 
ripe, and after they have had one 
Boil, pour all into an earthern 
Vessel, in order to be stopt close, 
and kept close for Use. 

Thomas Green, in his Universal 
Herbal, 1820, says : 

There is a very pleasant syrup 
made from the juice of the ripe 
fruit, with double its weight of 
refined sugar. 

It is very cooling, and is 
excellent for sore mouths, and to 
allay the thirst in fevers. 

The ripe fruit taken before 
dinner promotes digestion, but if 
taken afterwards is injurious to the 
stomach. 

A gargle made of the leaves, 
or with the leaves and bark boiled 
in water, is good for the toothache. 

A syrup of the berries allays 
thirst, and is cooling in feverish 
complaints. 

The leaves boiled in oil make 
a good ointment for burns and 
scalds. 

Florence White, in her Good 
Things in England, gives a good recipe 
for mulberry wine.—A. Mayo, 2, The 
Steyne, Worthing, Sussex. 


MULBERRY TREES IN 
ENGLAND 


S1r,—I was much interested in 
““Morus’s”’ letter on mulberry trees. 


1743, 


DECAYED INTO A WHEEL 
(See letter ‘‘A Wheel from a Tree’’) 


And for this reason. In 1644 (about 
the time of the second Battle of 
Newbury, probably) Charles I stayed 
at this vicarage; and there are two 
things extant in connection with that 
royal visit. The first is a stone table 
which has been mounted and placed 
in the garden by one of my predeces- 
sors, which tradition says is the actual 


WHAT WAS ITS USE? 


(See letter “A Bacon Monument and 
a Curious Stone’’) 


table at which the King sat for his 
meals. The inscription is as follows: 
Carolus I Britann. Rex in domo 
vicina pernoctavit et ad _ hanc 
mensam a vicario de Buckland 
hospitio ut fama est exceptus est 
A.D. 1644. 
Followed by the engaging couplet: 
Festur ad hanc mensam regem 
excepisse sacerdos, 
Sic semper socio iuncta sit ara 
throno. 
The other commemorative thing is an 


THE DOUBLE SUNDIAL AT 
SYMINGTON 


(See letter ““An Ayrshire Sundial’) 








A LIGHTHOUSE IN THE 


(See letter “ Fleetwood Lighthouse’’) 


ancient and still very fruitful mulberry 
tree, also in the garden. Tradition has 
always had it that the King sat under 
it. But, until I read Morus’s letter, 
I could never see how the tree could 
be big enough to sit under if it were 
of Jacobean planting. Morus suggests 
an earlier monastic planting and | 
think it is quite possible that solves our 
dithculty here, because before the 
Dissolution this parish church of 
Buckland was a daughter church of 
Kddington, Wiltshire, and was served 
by the monks from there, and ‘‘ College 
Kddington’’ was founded by the bons 
fréves or bons hommes brought over 
from France by the Black Prince. 
The tree in question therefore might 
well have been of monastic origin 
and old and big enough by 1644 for 
the King to enjoy its 
shade.—].W.GRIFFITHS, 

The Vicarage, Buckland, 

l-avingdon, Berkshire. 


FLEETWOOD 
LIGHTHOUSE 


S1R,—One is so used to 
seeing lighthouses on the 
cliffs, or on a rock out at 
that one in the 
streets seems somewhat 
out of place. And this 
is the case at Fleetwood, 
Lancashire, where the 
lighthouse is situated in 
one of the main streets. 

These things are not 
done without reason, the 
structures being erected 
where they will serve the 
best purpose. And the 
one at Fleetwood serves 
the best purpose with 
its street position. <A lot 
of sand silts up at the 
port, and to keep a way 
open for vessels dredging 
has to be concentrated 
in one channel. So 
that incoming ships may 
be kept to this narrow 
channel, a small light- 
house has been erected 
near the water and the 
larger one in the street, 
and so long as ships keep 
the two in line, as one does a rifle’s 
sights, they keep to the narrow 
channel—and safety.—R. RAWLINSON, 
Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport. 


sea, 


A REINDEER’S RATIONS 


Si1r,—The enclosed picture of a little 
girl would seem to have little con- 
nection with a British submarine, a 
reindeer and Russia, yet it illustrates 
an extraordinary story linking these 
three together. It appears that the 
Russians were so pleased with the 
crew of one of our submarines that 
they presented the vessel with a 
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young reindeer as a 
mascot. Naturally, a 
reindeer can be some- 
thing of an encumbrance 
in a submarine, especi- 
ally when it shows signs 
of growing too big to be 
able to pass through the 
conning tower! In due 
course, therefore, the 
young animal was pre- 
sented to the Zoo, and I 
am informed that it is 
the only specimen there 
at present. The Zoo, 
however, found it some- 
what embarrassing too, 
for it would not take 
the clover they provided, 
and seemed likely to 
pass into a decline. 
Eventually a __ letter 
appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, 
asking if anyone could 
obtain supplies of the 
reindeer’s natural food, 
reindeer moss’’ 
(Cladonia Rangiferina). 
My friend Edmund Vale, 
who lives in the Nant 
Ffrancon Pass, knew 
that the moss grew on the slopes below 
Glyder-fach, near the Holyhead Road, 
and undertook to gather it. It was 
there that I took this picture of his 
little daughter helping to make up the 
sack of moss which is regularly sent 
from Wales to the Zoo, to feed the 
young reindeer until it is sufficiently 
acclimatised to live on clover.- 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


PACK-HORSE BRIDGES 


Sir,—I should be most grateful if 
some of your readers could give me 
some information about the old 
pack-horse bridges. 

They were built over rivers and 
even over small streams, the walls of 
the bridge of just sufficient height 


“6 


REINDEER MOSS ON NANT 
FFRANCON PASS 


(See letter “A Reindeer’s Rations’’) 


to allow the loads carried by the 
pack-horses to clear them. 

As one sees the bridges to-day, 
there is, as a general rule, a ford 
alongside. 

Unless the river was in flood, 
either one or other appears to have 
been sufficient for the traffic. 

Is there any record of when 
wagons were first used? One reads 
that they were for some centuries 
drawn only by oxen, and must have 
come into use long after the pack- 
horse trains. 

Export trade in raw materials 
was a very heavy one in early days. 
Home weaving and other manufactured 
goods were of a very primitive nature; 
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it was more profitable to export tin, 
wool, lead and hides, than to work 
them up in England. 

This may account for the great 
number of these pack-horse bridges 
in Devon and Somerset, the tracks 
over which lead eventually to the sea. 
Until the last few years wool was 
brought down from the Welsh hill 
farms packed in sacks, flung across 
the backs of ponies, tied head to tail, 
as they were hundreds of years ago. 
The improvement in the hill roads 
has enabled motor lorries to get 
up to most of the farms nowadays. 

I enclose a photograph of a 
pack-horse bridge over the Dart, and 
in your issue of July 3, page 20, the 


A PACK-HORSE BRIDGE ON DARTMOOR 


AT HOLNE 


(See letter ‘‘ Pack-horse Bridges”’) 


fine one at Allerford in Somerset 
appeared, which shows the bridge 
and the ford.—M. G. S. Best, Cress- 
well Place, S.W.10. 


A TINDER-LIGHTING 
PISTOL AND RYE STRAW 
From Sir Archibald Lyle, Bt. 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter and 
photographs describe and illustrate a 
pistol very similar to one I had for 
many years and only recently gave 
away. My lighter had two small legs 
under the tinder box to allow the 
pistol to balance when placed on a 
table with the butt and trigger-guard 
in a line. On the side not shown 
in your photograph 
there was a_=e small 
bracket, which I think 
was meant to hold a 
taper or match. I can- 
not understand the 
rough-looking gap 
shown in your photo- 
graph at the top of the 
tinder box. I do not 
think these pistol- 
shaped _ tinder - lighters 
are at all rare—A. M. 

P. Lye, Glendelvine, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 

[The ‘‘rough-looking 
gap’’ must have been 
made by some uSer and 
is not part of the design. 
—Ep.] 


Srr,—With reference to 
the letter and _ photo- 
graphs in your issue of 
September 4 of your 
correspondent Elizabeth 
Steward, her assumption 
of the working and use 
of this pistol is correct. 

I have in my poss- 
cession a similar one of 
splendid workmanship, 
engraved S. W. London; 
there are also a brass 
box attached underneath 
mine with lid to hold 
the tinder material and 
a brass candle-holder for 
a rush-light for candle 
on the_top side. 


With reference to your correspon- 
dent ‘‘Mid Berks’’ (September 4) 
concerning rye straw—I have grown 
this much-misunderstood grain for 
many years and have just harvested 
a splendid crop of the autumn-sown 
variety (in my opinion the best one) 
7 ft. high. In this district the virtues 
of the straw for thatching have not 
been forgotten; it also makes an ex. 
cellent covering for potato and o‘her 
root buries. I remember being 
employed 50 years ago reeding rye 
straw which was then used, when yell 
reeded, for lining wooden crates 1nd 
boxes used for packing glass and c’ ina 
and other easily breakable arti les 
However, this use has been supers: ied 

by thick brown p ; 
and wood-wool. 

For some reas 
other rye has a 
name, as being cons | 
ed a gross feeder 
taking a lot of fer 
out of the soil, and 
useful on very poor | 
My experience doe: 
agree with this; the 
difficulty is cuttin 
with a binder and 
awkwardness of fee 
it into a small thres jing 
box.—FRANKC. Coo 
Wollaston Farm, S 
bridge, Worcestershive. 


A JACOBEAN 
GALLERY 


S1r,—A great treasure of 
the church is the beauti- 
ful Jacobean gallery at 
the west end of the nave 
of the church of Bishops 
Cleeve, Gloucestershire. 
It is of black oak; flowers 
and dragons mingle in its 
carving. Tudor benches 
are preserved underneath.—F. R. 
WINSTONE, Bristol. 


AGRICULTURAL WORDS 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Northun- 
brian, in your issue of September II, 
asks for o/d agricultural words. I have 
just found a new one—at least new to 
me—of which I should very much like 
to be told the meaning. A recent 
Ministry of Agriculture instruction 
speaks of such and such a payment for 
‘“‘brock’’ potatoes. The dictionary 
dazzles me with stinking and broken 
as possible meanings and badger as an 
impossible one in this connection. 
But what does it mean to the Ministry’ 
—HERTs. 


THE JACOBEAN GALLERY IN BISI oPs 
CLEEVE CHURCH 
(See letter “‘ A Jacobean Gallery,”) 
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“This is London” says the voice from the radio “ calling the British Isles. Here 

is the weather forecast: The anticyclone... . 1s increasing in intensity. After early 
morning mists weather will be fine and warm with light variable winds... . Good gracious 
— he’s giving away meteorological information that may be useful to the enemy ! 
What enemy? This is the future. This is the world at peace once more. This is the 
British Isles Victorious calling. This is the weather’s come-back as Favourite 
Topic No. 1. Other things have come back too. Familiar friendly things like 
cottage lights streaming out into the summer dark. Headlamps of cars 
bathing the hedgerows in winking phosphorescence. The post-war 

Standard models will be seen on these roads of the post-war 

world.... 

But now — this is the British Isles At War calling! Further 

outlook — grim and gallant and gaunt until the Victory 


shall be won.... 








)PS 


ae Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 











A LIGHTHOUSE 


ancient and still very fruitful mulberry 
tree, also in the garden. Tradition has 
always had it that the King sat under 
it. But, until I read Morus'’s letter, 
I could never see how the tree could 
be big enough to sit under if it were 
of Jacobean planting. Morus suggests 
an earlier monastic planting and I 
think it is quite possible that solves our 
difficulty here, because before the 
Dissolution this parish church of 
Buckland was a daughter church of 
Eddington, Wiltshire, and was served 
by the monks from there, and “‘ College 
Kddington’’ was founded by the bons 
fréves or bons hommes brought over 
from France by the Black Prince. 
The tree in question therefore might 
well have been of monastic origin 
and old and big enough by 1644 for 
the King to enjoy its 
shade.—].W.GRIFFITHS, 

The Vicarage, Buckland, 

lavingdon, Berkshire. 


FLEETWOOD 
LIGHTHOUSE 


S1R,—One is so used to 
seeing lighthouses on the 
cliffs, or on a rock out at 
that one in the 
streets seems somewhat 
out of place. And this 
is the case at Fleetwood, 
Lancashire, where the 
lighthouse is situated in 
one of the main streets. 

These things are not 
done without reason, the 
structures being erected 
where they will serve the 
best purpose. And the 
one at Fleetwood serves 
the best purpose with 
its street position. A lot 
of sand silts up at the 
port, and to keep a way 
open for vessels dredging 
has to be concentrated 
in one channel. So 
that incoming ships may 
be kept to this narrow 
channel, a small light- 
house has been erected 
near the water and the 
larger one in the street, 
and so long as ships keep 
the two in line, as one does a rifle’s 
sights, they keep to the narrow 
channel—and safety.—R. RAWLINSON, 
Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport. 


sea, 


A REINDEER’S RATIONS 


Sir,—The enclosed picture of a little 
girl would seem to have little con- 
nection with a British submarine, a 
reindeer and Russia, yet it illustrates 
an extraordinary story linking these 
three together. It appears that the 
Russians were so pleased with the 
crew of one of our submarines that 
they presented the vessel with a 


IN THE STREET 


(See letter “ Fleetwood Lighthouse”) 
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young reindeer as a 
mascot. Naturally, a 
reindeer can be some- 
thing of an encumbrance 
in a submarine, especi- 
ally when it shows signs 
of growing too big to be 
able to pass through the 
conning tower! In due 
course, therefore, the 
young animal was pre- 
sented to the Zoo, and | 
am informed that it is 
the only specimen there 
at present. The Zoo, 
however, found it some- 
what embarrassing too, 
for it would not take 
the clover they provided, 
and seemed likely to 
pass into a _ decline. 
Eventually a __ letter 
appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, 
asking if anyone could 
obtain supplies of the 
reindeer’s natural food, 
‘reindeer moss’ 
(Cladonia Rangiferina). 
My friend Edmund Vale, 
who lives in the Nant 
Ffrancon Pass, knew 
that the moss grew on the slopes below 
Glyder-fach, near the Holyhead Road, 
and undertook to gather it. It was 
there that I took this picture of his 
little daughter helping to make up the 
sack of moss which is regularly sent 
from Wales to the Zoo, to feed the 
young reindeer until it is sufficiently 
acclimatised to live on _ clover. 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


PACK-HORSE BRIDGES 


S1r,—I should be most grateful if 
some of your readers could give me 
some information about the old 
pack-horse bridges. 

They were built over rivers and 
even over small streams, the walls of 
the bridge of just sufficient height 


REINDEER MOSS ON NANT 
FFRANCON PASS 


(See letter “A Reindeer’s Rations”’) 


to allow the loads carried by the 
pack-horses to clear them. 

As one sees the bridges to-day, 
there is, as a general rule, a ford 
alongside. 

Unless the river was in flood, 
cither one or other appears to have 
been sufficient for the traffic. 

Is there any record of when 
wagons were first used? One reads 
that they were for some centuries 
drawn only by oxen, and must have 
come into use long after the pack- 
horse trains. 

Export trade in raw materials 
was a very heavy one in early days. 
Home weaving and other manufactured 
goods were of a very primitive nature; 
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it was more profitable to export tin, 
wool, lead and hides, than to work 
them up in England. 

This may account for the great 
number of these pack-horse bridges 
in Devon and Somerset, the tracks 
over which lead eventually to the sea. 
Until the last few years wool was 
brought down from the Welsh hill 
farms packed in sacks, flung across 
the backs of ponies, tied head to tail, 
as they were hundreds of years ago. 
The improvement in the hill roads 
has enabled motor lorries to get 
up to most of the farms nowadays. 

I enclose a photograph of a 
pack-horse bridge over the Dart, and 
in your issue of July 3, page 20, the 


A PACK-HORSE BRIDGE ON DARTMOOR 


AT HOLNE 


(See letter “‘ Pack-horse Bridges’’) 


fine one at Allerford in Somerset 
appeared, which shows the _ bridge 
and the ford.—M. G. S. Best, Cress- 
well Place, S.W.10. 


A TINDER-LIGHTING 
PISTOL AND RYE STRAW 
From Sir Archibald Lyle, Bt. 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter and 
photographs describe and illustrate a 
pistol very similar to one I had for 
many years and only recently gave 
away. My lighter had two small legs 
under the tinder box to allow the 
pistol to balance when placed on a 
table with the butt and trigger-guard 
in a line. On the side not shown 
in your photograph 
there was a_ small 
bracket, which I think 
was meant to hold a 
taper or match. I can- 
not understand the 
rough-looking gap 
shown in your photo- 
graph at the top of the 
tinder box. I do not 
think these pistol- 
shaped _ tinder - lighters 
are at all rare—aA. M. 

P. Lyre, Glendelvine, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 

[The ‘‘rough-looking 
gap’’ must have been 
made by some user and 
is not part of the design. 
—Ep.] 


S1r,—With reference to 
the letter and photo- 
graphs in your issue of 
September 4 of your 
correspondent Elizabeth 
Steward, her assumption 
of the working and use 
of this pistol is correct. 

I have in my poss- 
ession a similar one of 
splendid workmanship, 
engraved S. W. London; 
there are also a brass 
box attached underneath 
mine with lid to hold 
the tinder material and 
a brass candle-holder for 
a rush-light for candle 
on the_top side. 


With reference to your correspon- 
dent ‘Mid Berks’’ (September 4) 
concerning rye straw—I have grown 
this much-misunderstood grain for 
many years and have just harvested 
a splendid crop of the autumn-sown 
variety (in my opinion the best one) 
7 ft. high. In this district the virtues 
of the straw for thatching have 
been forgotten; it also makes an ex. 
cellent covering for potato and o/her 
root buries. I remember being 
employed 50 years ago reeding rye 
straw which was then used, when vel] 
reeded, for lining wooden crates .nd 
boxes used for packing glass and c’ ina 
and other easily breakable arti les 
However, this use has been supers: Jed 

by thick brown p 
and wood-wool. 

For some reas 
other rye has a 
name, as being cons 
ed a gross feeder 
taking a lot of fer 
out of the soil, and 
useful on very poor | 
My experience doe: 
agree with this; the 
difficulty is cuttin 
with a binder and 
awkwardness of fee 
it into a small thres 
box.—FRANKC. Coc 
Wollaston Farm, S: 
bridge, Worcestershii:. 


A JACOBEAN 
GALLERY 


Si1r,—A great treasure of 
the church is the beauti- 
ful Jacobean gallery at 
the west end of the nave 
of the church of Bishops 
Cleeve, Gloucestershire. 
It is of black oak; flowers 
and dragons mingle in its 
carving. Tudor benches 
are preserved underneath.—F. R. 
WInsTONE, Bristol. 


AGRICULTURAL WORDS 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Northun- 
brian, in your issue of September II, 
asks for old agricultural words. I have 
just found a new one—at least new to 
me—of which I should very much like 
to be told the meaning. A recent 
Ministry of Agriculture instruction 
speaks of such and such a payment for 
‘““prock’’ potatoes. The dictionary 
dazzles me with stinking and broken 
as possible meanings and badger as an 
impossible one in this connection. 
But what does it mean to the Ministry’ 
—HERTs. 


THE JACOBEAN GALLERY IN BISI OPS 
CLEEVE CHURCH 
(See letter ‘‘ A Jacobean Gallery,”’) 
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“This is London” says the voice from the radio “‘ calling the British Isles. Here 
is the weather forecast: The anticyclone.... is increasing in intensity. After early 
morning mists weather will be fine and warm with light variable winds... .? Good gracious 
—he’s giving away meteorological information that may be useful to the enemy ! 
What enemy? This is the future. This is the world at peace once more. This is the 
British Isles Victorious calling. This is the weather’s come-back as Favourite 
Topic No. 1. Other things have come back too. Familiar friendly things like 
cottage lights streaming out into the summer dark. Headlamps of cars 
bathing the hedgerows in winking phosvhorescence. The post-war 
Standard models will be seen on these roads of the post-war 
world .... 
But now — this is the British Isles At War calling! Further 
outlook — grim and gallant and gaunt until the Victory 
shall be won.... 

Ops 


ie Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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THESE RIBS are 


very ticklish 





Even in the normal way 
ribs are ticklish, but when it comes to adding ribs to a 


steel tube, that’s a very ticklish thing indeed. It calls for 






a great deal of skill and experience in tube manipulation, 
and it calls for a thorough knowledge of steel formule 
and properties. In this particular case the “know how” was 


provided by Tubes Ltd. while the Tube Investments Research 








Laboratories supplied the rest. A similar combination of 
skills is applied 


throughout all the 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
ISSUED BY 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE B'HAM 





companies in the 


T.I. group, any of which is willing to get under the ribs of 





the most ticklish problems with the help of T.I. Research. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 








ana 
Humber, Nllman & Sunbeam-Talbot Cars 


With victory achieved, their 
principal objective will again 
be the creation of still finer 


Cars and Commercial Vehicles 


THE ROOTES MANUFACTURING GROUP 
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USING AUTUMN GRASS 


3AIN this autumn there is plenty of 
grass everywhere. Judging by the 
\ way milk yields have kept up all the 
way through from the spring, few 


farm can have suffered from any lack of grass. 


Now ‘here will be more grass about than the 
catt and sheep can deal with during the 
com g six weeks. One of my neighbours has 
just sen making hay again. He took advantage 


tl sun and drying winds in early September 
ty) g a second cut and he assures me that he 

is: ide some useful material. But haymaking 
; S tember or October is not a promising job. 
|e ours of sunshine are short compared with 
t os of June and the dews are heavy. It is 
it to get the stuff properly dry. The 
b tt alternative, of course, is silage and when, 
4 this season, we get a flush of fresh 
y )\ 1 again in September, the quality of 
e ilage can be almost as good as the early- 
nc stuff. 

* * * 


( | \GE-MAKING is a job for odd hours. We 
N nnot afford to upset the routine work at 
a e when there is so much to be done in 
d+: mg stubbles and preparing for the extra 
b heat acreage intended for autumn sowing. 
A ie same, there are a great many small 
farts Where a stack or two of silage could be 


made now. It is sure to come in useful in the 
New Year. If no one in the district has yet 
made a great success of silage-making, and 
sme tips are wanted, a postcard to the War 


\vricultural Committee will bring a demon- 
strator who will show just how the job should 
be done to make high-quality silage. 


* * * 


SSSEX has some really amazing yields of 
K wheat on her clay lands this season. One 
man whom I have always considered to be 
truthful and modest tells me that he has 
threshed 10% quarters to the acre. This is a 
terrific yield. Asked how he had achieved it, 
he replied that credit must go to the season. 
Wheat just couldn’t help yielding on our land 
this year.’’ He is still modest, so I must credit 
him with being truthful too. Essex has not been 
fortunate lately in the seasons, so no one will 
grudge the county bumper crops this time. 
Essex farmers have certainly worked hard to 
cultivate every acre of ground capable of 
growing arable crops. The Southend by-pass 
wad, with all its odd pieces of derelict 
building land has been the scene of enormous 
ettorts. 

* * * 


AST ANGLIA and a good many other parts 

4 of the country will have an embarrassing 
amount of straw to deal with this coming winter. 
What are they going to do with it? Some can 
probably be sold for paper-making and I hear 
if a project to start distilling alcohol from 
‘truw. But these industrial outlets are com- 
je:atively small. Somehow farmers will have 
‘o make use of most of the extra straw on their 
‘wn holdings. Most of us can do much more 
in this way by littering the sheds and yards 
more yenerously, so getting for our arable fields 
‘er dressing of farm-yard manure next 
Sprul In some districts farmers are arranging 
bety themselves to send store cattle from 
one n where there are no yarding facilities 
‘o a her where there are yards and not 
‘our cattle. It will be all to the good if more 
ot th. dairy heifers which are usually out- 
inte 4 go into yards now. There are possi- 


a4 DI 


diliti composting straw but merely ploughing 
in di straw does not help fertility greatly. 
Inde. the immediate effect is to lock up some 
{th trogen in the soil, as the bacteria that 
rot t! traw need nitrogen for their job and 
hey > what is available, One way of 
Ver ig this is to apply some sulphate of 
emm it the time when the straw is ploughed 
n;b is better still to spread straw on clover 
Cys } > autumn and winter as the threshing 
5 ‘he straw is then trodden in by cattle 
sk 


razing on the leys in the spring and 


as the clover collects nitrogen from the 
atmosphere anyway, there should be no trouble 
on this score. 
* * * 
R. FISHWICK, at the Pig Husbandry 
Research Station at Wye College, Kent, 
has been experimenting with what he calls the 
‘‘one farrow system.’’ He claims that by this 
method nine gilts and their litters can be fed 
on what would be required by five sows and 
their litters kept in the normal way. The gilts 
are stocked to farrow in the summer and 
fattened after their litters have been weaned, 
enough young gilts being kept to farrow in the 
following summer, and the rest of the pigs being 
fattened straight away. Winter farrowing is 
avoided and it is the winter feeding of sows and 
young pigs which is most difficult in war-time. 
At Wye the gilts and their litters were allowed 
two hours’ grazing a day from the time the 
little pigs were two weeks old until weaning. 
We used to run our Wessex saddle-back sows 
on grass all the year round. They were tethered 
and as soon as the little pigs could get about 
they were running over the pasture. This 
one-farrow system has much to commend it to 
pedigree breeders, who cannot to-day get 
enough feeding stuffs to maintain a full breeding 
herd. By just keeping gilts for breeding, and 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





fattening them off after they have had one 
litter, retaining the best of the gilt piglings for 
breeding, they can maintain a nucleus of the 
best blood so that after the war they have the 
right material for expansion again. 

* * * 

HERE is rivalry between the hill counties 

as to which is growing crops at the highest 
altitude. Cumberland has boasted of a reseeded 
area at 1,300 ft. Montgomery now comes in 
with a crop of potatoes grown at 1,600 ft. At 
the same level Montgomery has a reseeded area 
carrying 1,800 sheep and 70 head of cattle. 
This was very poor grazing before the war, 
carrying only 60 sheep. What, I wonder, is 
the greatest height at which wheat has been 
grown this year? There have been some 
very fair crops on the Mendips in Somerset 
and the height there, I should say, is over 
1,000 ft. 

There have been some excellent crops, too, 
on the Wiltshire Downs and some of the land 
there runs well over 900 ft. In such country 
the wheat has to be sown early. The last week 
in September is the ideal to aim at and it 
ripens late. Late maturity has not mattered 
this year or last year. Indeed, we had much 
better harvest weather in early September than 
in August. CINCINNATUS. 


AMENITIES OF LONDON SQUARES 


QUESTION of great importance about 
the London squares has come to a head, 
as a result of taking away the iron 
railings. It concerns not only the free- 
holders of the soil of the enclosures but 

the residents of the houses overlooking the square. 

Beyond doubt, the privilege of living in houses 
that enjoy the air space and verdure and quietude 
of the squares has been a powerful inducement to 
people to take houses in such positions, and they 
have had to pay rather high extra rents for it, as 
well as to defray by annual payments the cost of 
the maintenance of the gardens. Very many of the 
householders have been content to enjoy the view 
from their windows, and have seldom or never 
used the gardens for sitting or walking in, but 
others have valued the spaces as well-protected 
pleasaunces wherein they and their friends and 
families might disport themselves without fear of 
intrusion, what Chaucer calls “‘privitee.’’ In doing 
this the residents have merely enjoyed what they 
paid for and there has never been any serious 
suggestion that they exhibited selfishness about it. 
Indeed, during those months when normally the 
residents went out of Town the squares have been 
thrown open for children from neighbouring streets 
to play in. Control by the ordinary custodians of 
the enclosures has ensured that, whether those of 
the residents or those of the guests, as they may be 
called, children were safeguarded from contact 
with or interference by undesirable intruders, and 
the arrangement has been one welcome to everybody, 
not least to drivers of vehicles, in that the risks of 
the streets were reduced. 


A WAR-TIME REQUIREMENT 


OTAL war has swept the railings into the 

smelting furnaces for conversion into guns 
and tanks, and what were enclosed and protected 
spaces now lie open to all and sundry, and all 
“‘privitee’’ has vanished. Grass, that for perhaps 
a century or more had only occasionally been 
trodden by the feet of the residents is now being 
worn away and cut up by persons taking a short 
cut from point to point, flower beds are being 
divested of their adornment, and here and there 
may be seen loungers of an objectionable type. 


THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ INTENT 


ROADLY speaking, the result of all the dis- 

cussion and action concerning the squares 
has been to establish that the freeholders have so 
shadowy a right to erect buildings on the enclosures 
that it need not trouble those who would throw 
them open, but that the right of limited and private 
use for the adjoining residents remains undiminished, 
and, if it were ever curtailed, it would form a 
proper subject for substantial compensation. Now 
the right of private enjcyment has been seriously 
affected, and in such circumstances as to make the 


question of compensation a very perplexing one. 
It cannot be regarded as finally disposed of by the 
removal of the railings for munitions. Technically, 
it would appear to be arguable that any rights over 
the enclosures are no more impaired in law because 
of the destruction of the fences than are those over 
the front gardens of private houses by a similar 
process. Here and there householders have found 
old wood or other materials which they have 
substituted for front garden railings, and a like 
operation might be feasible or at any rate unpre- 
ventable on the part of the freeholders of squares. 
Time will tell, and it ought to be a matter for the 
decision of the householders and the freeholders, 
rather than by anybody else, and, with due 
acknowledgments to well-disposed persons who 
offer to defray the cost of maintaining the gardens 
for public use, it may be suggested that the existence 
of legal and valuable rights cannot be so easily and 
simply put aside as they seem to assume. 


INTRUSION INTO THE 
ENCLOSURES 


HE intrusion of the public into the garden 

spaces is a separate matter, and the first 
thing to decide will be whether, as that intrusion 
results from removal of railings, it can be the 
subject of claims for compensation. The terms of 
the official notices of intention to remove railings 
seem not inconsistent with a right by freeholders 
to be compensated for loss or damage consequent 
on such removal. On the other hand, there may 
be room for a rejoinder to any such claim, that it 
rests with the freeholders to guard against intrusion, 
and that they can do so by appointing custodians 
or by re-fencing the enclosures, or by both measures 
together. In the meantime the value of the square 
gardens as an appurtenance of the houses will be 
negligible, notwithstanding that such houses have 
hitherto been obtainable only at rents considerably 
higher than those ruling near by, because of the 
amenity of overlooking a square. 


CHOICE COUNTRY HOUSES SOLD 


HE late Sir Alexander Russell Birkin’s 

Hawksworth Manor Estate, eight miles from 
Newark-on-Trent, has been sold for £14,640, by 
Messrs Turner, Essex and Fletcher, at auction in 
Nottingham. The manor house and 280 acres 
contributed £10,500 of the total. 

Hothorpe Hall and just over 1,000 acres in 
Northamptonshire, changed hands for £35,500, 
under the hammer of Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock, at a Market Harborough aniction, to a 
buyer from Leicester. 

Mrs. W. G. Busk’s executors, for whom Messrs. 
Curtis and Hension acted, have sold the Old Manor 
House (dated 1610), near Maiden Newton, Dorset, 
for eventual private occupation. ARBITER. 














“@ Last Friday, we 
had asale here, and 
it turned out to be 
a great success. 
Being Service girls 
ourselves, we realise 
how much Y.W.C.A. 
clubs mean to those 
who are away from 
their homes and 
friends. We there- 
fore felt we would 
like to send you this 
£5 to help start a 
new club for our fel- 
low Service girls. ww. 


The girls in the 
Services are 
themselves 
helping this 
great work. 


CAN LONDON 
DO LESS? 
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The 


LORDMAYOR 


APPEALS TO LONDON 
FOR £100,000 
FOR Y.W.C.A. HUTS, 
CLUBS AND HOSTELS 


Please send all you can—to : 


Mrs. CHURCHILL | The LORD MAYOR 
10, DOWNING ST., or The MANSION HOUSE 
LONDON, S.W.1 | LONDON, E.C.4 


(Please mark envelopes *‘ Y.W.C.A.”” in either case) 
e é 


THE Y.W.C.A. WAR TIME FUND 


President : Mrs. Churchill, C.B.E. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 


LLL LALLA RL LA OPAL LEAL AD LOLOL 





The salt of the earth— 


(ercbos Salt- 








“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD} VY 
No. 661 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution 
opened. Solutions should be addressed (in a~closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossworj 
No. 661, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Londop 
W.C.2,”" and must reach this office nat later than the first post or th 
morning of Thursday, October 1, 1942. 
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ACROSS DOWN—continued. 


3. Do the other small birds twitter 
“Beaver” after him? (two 


3. Wars about the East seem 
productive of merchandise (5) 

. You'll have to put me in front words, 7, 3) 
of the row to find my voca- . Painted thus by the fishes? (two 
tion (6) words, 3, 3) 

. Pen stops in a faulty ode (6) . Harmonise (5) 

. Canadian timber (two words, 3. Sail rich to (anagr.) (10) 

5, 5) 5. A salt covering will make no 

. “But the ’s scent is bitter- difference to it (5) 

ness . Perfumes (8) 
To him that loved the ——.”’ . Was in want of (6) 
—Fvancis Thompson (4) . Put us on top, and hers below (6) 

. You are not there yet (three 22. Cabbage, perhaps, or where they 
words, 2, 3, 3) bow! (6) 

4. King Frost’s crown? (two words, 5. Coy 20? (4) 

3, 3) 

3. But cooked thus before the fire, 
an old pun will not turn out 
fresh (two words, 7, 8) SOLUTION TO No. 660 

. Delights in (6) The winner of this Crossword, the clues of whith ~ 

. In this arched cellar one seems to appeared in the issue of September 18, will le 
take the years at a jump! (8) announced next week. — 

. Fairy (4) 

. Land of the Men of Harlech (two A 
words, 5, 5) N 2 Ree a be 

3. It appears to concern a high 
wind (6) 

. Has its calendar (6) 

. Tumours (5) 


gp ee OL RR Re OL OL. BI SSS SSUSNSISSSHE LSE 





DOWN 


. Leave (6) 

. Somewhat sick upland (4) 

3. Twist her wit to mean something 
else (6) 

. “His great-grandfather was in- 
ventor of that famous country 
dance which is called after 
him .. .’”’ (three words, 5, 2 No. 659 is = 


8) Mr. H. B. Schofield, 


. At the summer one the sun : v2 
touches the tropic of Cancer (8) 17, Pembridge Gardens, W.+: a 





The winner of Crossw td 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION y MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


se ALLIANCK™ 


ASSURANCE 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 











COMPANY LIMITED 


LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 

















The Priceless Biscuit 


It is an odd reflection that, if the ‘ points’ be lacking, 
not all the wealth of Ophir will suffice to purchase a 
single Romary Biscuit. And in a topsy-turvy world, 
where the cost of excellence in the new currency of 
‘points’ is no more than that of mediocrity, the best 
becomes more than ever desirable. 


We, no less than you, regret that in some parts of the 
country wartime necessity makes it impossible for you 
to buy Romary Biscuits. To those more fortunately 
placed, we would say: Romary Biscuits are still the 
supreme example of the art of biscuit craftsmanship 
and today the need for ‘points’ lays an additional 
emphasis on quality. 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


. 


‘TWIXT TRENT ©] Ihe forkgs 
AND TWEED’ a 


Voice 
of the North 


There are times when we need 
some guidance to focus the hap- 
penings of the world to our own 
daily lives. Why not look for that 
guidance in The Yorkshire Post ? 
Its fearless criticisms, its forthright 
and independent opinions and 
its responsible judgments have 
earned it the respect of all who 
read it reguiarly. 


The YORKSHIRE POST 


Ask to see it at your Club, 
Library or Newsagent 

















Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 

FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old Stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 


— —j 
| THE 
PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BY SIZE 6d. 
st OF ATTLEBOROUGH 





Made by GAY MER’ 
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HARRAP BOOKS 





Retreat in 


the East 
0. D. GALLAGHER 


A news correspondent’s white- 
hot story of the sinking of 
Repulse, and of the campaigns 
in Malaya and Burma, with 
first-hand accounts of the 
American Volunteer Group, 
the ill-equipped Chinese 
army, and the small but 
inimitable British force. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


Went the 
Day Well... 


Ed. by DEREK TANGYE 


“When courage and self- 
sacrifice are the rule, and so 
much that is memorable goes 
unremembered, there is room 
for many records such as 
this.” 

—L. A. G. STRONG (Observer). 


More than forty writers and 
others pay tribute to a friend 
or relation who has died in 
this war for freedom. 


Royalties to the Red Cross 
Prisoners of War Fund. 
8/6 net. 


Barometer 
Rising 
HUGH MACLENNAN 


An exciting novel of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in 1917. 

“ Specially interesting and 
welcome for its expression of 
distinctive Canadian senti- 
ment.”—TIMES LIT SUPP. 


** Mr. Maclennan has a good 
eye for a portrait and knows 
how to tell a story.” —RALPH 
STRAUS (Sunday Times). 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
8/6 net. 


Feeding the 
Family in 
War-time 

DORIS GRANT 


A book of food knowledge for 
everyone ; with practical help 
and suggestions for thé store 
cupboard, meal planning, etc., 
and chapters on soil fertility. 


“ Warmly commended to 
those with children to rear, 
or families to feed.’”’—IDEAL 
HOME. 

Drawings by the author. 5/-net. 
Royalties go to the Merchant 
Navy Section of King George’s 
Fund for Sailors. 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
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NOVELS WITHOUT 
A PATTERN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. DESMOND MAC- 

CARTHY wrote recently: 

“Nearly every life is a 

confused story without 

much plot,’’ and that is true. Even 

the longest human life is a flashing 

appearance between dark and dark, 

and there is not often enough substance 

in it for the patterns of fate to impose 
themselves. 

But the patterns exist, neverthe- 
less. The pride and the fall, the 
humility and the inheritance of the 
kingdom, the sin and the retribution : 
all these things, which were so clearly 
understood by the founders of re- 
ligions and by the great Greek 
dramatists, are there, though, as a 
rule, they work themselves out in the 
course not cf single lives but of the 
generations. The single life is signifi- 
cant in the small contribution it makes 
to this large pattern. The life of one 
fat complacent citizen may not seem 
to have much plot; but it has its part 
in the epic which includes also the 
lean and lustful conquerors of effete 
countries. 

FULL CIRCLE 

The art of the greatest dramatists 
and novelists consists in showing, 
within the compass of a single life or 
a small group of lives, the operation 
of those life-forces which, as a rule, 
require a longer and a wider stage. 
Paradoxically, in order to present the 
central truth of human life, a subtle 
falsification of human probability is 
often necessary. Only the greatest 
writers can do this, leaving us at once 
shaken and satisfied by the contem- 
plation of the wheel come full circle. 

All this is a necessary introduc- 
tion to saying that the novel which is a 
mere panorama without pattern can 
never be wholly satisfying. There 
have been hundreds of these novels 
during recent years, published both 
here and in America, and they have 
had a success which, within their 
limitations, they have deserved. The 
most remarkable was Hervey Allen’s 
Anthony Adverse, a mass of brilliant 
clay to which the author gave no 
significant shape; and now there 
comes another first-rate example 
within this same second-rate class : 
Mr. Norman Collins’s Anna (Collins, 
10s. 6d.). 

I do not intend to say much about 
Anna, because at the moment I am 
concerned with what I consider to be 
a fundamental principle of novel- 
writing rather than with individual 
examples. Suffice it 
then to say that 
Anna is the story 
of a German girl, 
engaged to marry a 
local baron, who fled 
to a lover in France, 
found herself in- 
volved in the 1870 
siege of Paris, lost 
her lover, and 
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passed through one § 
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ANNA 


unrelated experience 
after another until 
she died tranquilly 
in Cheltenham. 

It is all told 
with Mr. Collins’s 
distinguished narra- 
tive skill, and it: is 
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By Norman Collins 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
THE KILLER 
AND THE SLAIN 
By Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
ASSIGNMENT 
TO BERLIN 
By Harry W. Flannery 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


PLAYGROUND 

By Ernest R. Pope 
(W. H. Allen, 10s. 6d.) § 
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all, no doubt, just how such a life 
would have worked out. But the 
novelist’s job, I repeat—at any rate, 
the job of a great novelist—is not to 
be showman to life’s commonplaces, 
but to impose the pattern of his own 
thinking concerning the significance 
of life itself. This, I imagine, is funda- 
mentally what Tolstoy meant when 
he talked about the importance of 
morality in art. 

A novelist friend of mine used to 
write in a notebook snatches of con- 
versation heard in buses and trains, 
hoping thus to catch the very accent 
of life. Why need he bother to give 
his readers what they could listen to 
for themselves? The great art of 
writing dialogue is to make it seem 
commonplace while, in fact, the artist 
has loaded it in every word with a 
significance that normal conversation 
lacks. Analyse a few pages of Ibsen 
if you wish to see the truth of this. 
The talk, which seems so drab on the 
surface, is charged with emotional 
dynamite. 

English fiction to-day is produc- 
ing little of permanent worth, and one 
reason is that the novelists do not 
appear to think or feel deeply about 
human life. The pattern a man 
imposes upon his work is the pattern 
of his own apprehension of human fate 
and destiny; and these apprehensions 
at the moment are feeble. A mere 
record of things observed is considered 
enough. And in the hands of so read- 
able a writer as Mr. Norman Collins 
it is enough for the passing of a few 
enjoyable oblivious hours; but for 
nothing else. 


HUGH WALPOLE 


Sir Hugh Walpole’s posthumous 
novel The Killer and the Slain (Mac- 
millan, 8s. 6d.) shows an author trying 
to perform this task which I call 
imposing a pattern upon the amor- 
phous clay of human existence. That 
is to say, the novel is not merely about 
men and women, but about a clearly 
grasped problem of human conduct 
and destiny. 

There is a poem by Emerson 
called Brahma, and I should imagine 
that the theme of this book was an 
attempt by the author to embody the 
first verse in human conduct : 

If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

The theme of 
the poem is the 
Oneness of all 
things. ‘‘When me 
they fly, I am the 
wings.” The red 
slayer and the slain 
are one, all part of 
the vast indecipher- 
able enigma of 
mortality. 

Sir Hugh Wal- 
pole has modelled 
his book along these 
lines, and though I 
do not find it a 
wholly satisfying 
book, I thank good- 
ness for a book 
that is modelled, 
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not, we invite you 
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something on which the author’s spirit 
has got to work. 
Ve are given two men, a shrink- 
ing -rustrate little creature named 
Talb.t, and a big blustering financially 
succc ssful man named Tunstall, addict 
of al. the gross vices. These two from 
child ood had been intimates, and 
Tal) t loathed the intimacy. Tun- 
stall beneath a veneer of joviality, 
sadi: ically persecuted him—or so 
Talt t thought. He murdered 
Tun all; and then by slow degrees 
he | comes the thing he thought he 
had ‘killed: a coarse, gross-living 
bru like Tunstall in physical 
pp vance, saturated with the recol- 
jct 2 of things which not he but 
ur all had done. There is even a 
tt! timorous fellow whom he men- 
ul terrifies, as Tunstall once had 
rr edhim. In a word, the Oneness 
blished : the red slayer and the 
are merged in an_ indivisible 
nality. 
Jou see this is, as the author calls 
. strange story,’’ and for me it 
s down on the physical fact. If 
corporation of Tunstall in Talbot 
aken place merely within Talbot’s 
dered mind, that would have 
within the bounds of probability ; 
hat he should have taken on the 
ical appearance of Tunstall in 
yes of people unaffected by his 
mental and spiritual conflict: 
is to introduce a trick into what is 
itially a psychological investiga- 


[ am stating what is merely a 
personal reaction. Other people may 
think that the working out of the 
pattern justifies a little legerdemain; 
but the greatest achievements of a 
novelist are brought off within the 
confines of normal experience. It 
requires a finer art to make us weep 
it a death-bed than to start at a 
ghost. 


JOURNALISTS IN BERLIN 


The books written by American 
newspapermen about the German 
scene are endless, but they have their 
value, for these men were the most 
recent observers: they were in the 
Reich long after our own reporters 
were vone, 

Two are to hand this week: 
Assignment to Berlin, by Harry W. 
Flannery, who was the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.); and Munich Playground, 
by Ernest R. Pope (W. H. Allen, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Pope was a reporter in 
Munich. Both these correspondents 
agree on a point which seemed to me 

» be of great interest. 

The last time I was myself in 

“Germany was immediately before 
itler’s decisive accession to power. 
ne thing which no visitor could at 
1at time overlook was the corruption 
the country’s moral tone. One did 
not need to be a puritan to be startled 
he widespread and inescapable 

'y of nudist newspapers and 

zines and by many evidences of 

p plunge into the more sordid 

of what is called ‘‘night life.’ 
litler recognised the existence of 
things, and it was acclaimed as 

1 the feathers in the Nazi cap 

Germany has been morally 
ed up.” These two American 
rs tell us that the old mess is 
gain, by the instigation and 
wement of the Nazi party. 
1S must have children, whether 
ite or illegitimate it does not 
and any incitement to carnal- 
‘Id to be in the interests of the 


Flannery writes: ‘‘All the 
nds displayed books and 
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magazines filled with pictures of nude 
men and women. You could find these 
on the racks and counters even in the 
best hotels, such as the Adlon. 

I remember one lighted sign in a 
subway, advertising a sun-lamp, which 
showed several naked women Ilclling 
about on benches. It was plain 
that Nazi Germany planned all this 
to but one end.” 


ON THE GERMAN STAGE 


Mr. Pope goes farther than Mr. 
Flannery, and says he has on more 
than one occasion attended musical 
shows in Munich at which Hitler 
himself was present, revelling in the 
antics of nude women on the stage. 

Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the 
Labour front, has declared, says Mr. 
Flannery, “‘ The word illegitimate must 
be blotted out of our German lan- 
guage’’; and at a day of some special 
celebration ‘‘German girls spent ten 
pfennigs to talk on the telephone with 
an unknown soldier.” 

Mr. Flannery’s book is very good 
indeed, and it gives a clear picture of 
the atmosphere of distrust in which he 
made his daily broadcasts from Berlin. 
Not only had he to fight with the 
censor for almost every word, but, 
when the script was approved, an 
official stood by holding a copy to see 
that it was not departed from, and a 
record of the broadcaster’s voice was 
made so that, if necessary, he could 
be accused out of his own mouth of 
distorting the news by inflection and 
intonation. 

Mr. Flannery tells, for the first 
time so far as I know, the full story of 
P. G. Wodehouse and his famous 
broadcasts from the Adlon Hotel, 
where the Germans installed him in a 
splendid private suite. I have sus- 
pended my own judgment on the 
Wodehouse affair till the facts were 
out. They are out now, and they don’t 
make pretty reading. ‘‘ How will this 
affect my sales?’’ seems to have been 
his chief preoccupation; and when 
Mrs. Wodehouse joined her husband, 
P. G. Wodehouse said to Mr. Flannery: 
“She's frightfully upset. You see, one 
of her trunks hasn’t arrived, and it’s 
the one with the dinner dresses.”’ 


* 

N Poems of this War, edited by 

Patricia Ledward and Colin Strang 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.), 
there may be a theme of joy 
“set against a background of fiery 
shadow,’’ as Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
in the preface, points out, but the 
theme seems to be hopelessly over- 
whelmed by its gloomy background. 
The present reviewer is in a position 
where contact is made regularly with 
an ever-varying cross-section of 
Service men—officers and rankers— 
and can say with assurance that the 
hopeless gloom into which these 
poems cast us is not representative of 
the philosophy of this generation’s 
fighting men. 

Although delighting in the appear- 
ance of such a well-groomed book full 
of new and young poets we put it 
down feeling that—with a few notable 
exceptions—the poets chosen to repre- 
sent our country’s new spirit and 
thought were people who, being in 
positions far distant from the horror 
and annihilation they so harp upon, 
had not felt the great joy and inspira- 
tion of the war’s sacrifice. In the 
absence of the true emotion of service 
behind which no shadow looms, they 
seem to have invented a passion of 
hopelessness. 

It is refreshing to close this book 
(in spite of its many beauties) and 
to step out again into a keen air where 
active young men with a great deal 
of hope and unsophisticated and 
unexpressed idealism train to fight for 
a life that they at least find to be 
more than a ‘‘dirty joke.” 

R. W. O. S. 
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INSTRUMENTS of FINE QUALITIES 





For Officers in the Ser- 


vices we 


range of 


have a full 


fittings in 


ready-for-wear Service 


Breeches 


Boots. 


and __ Riding 


RIDING 
BREECHES 


and complete 
Riding Outfits 


Over fifty years’ experience 
as Military and Mufti Out- 
fitters ensures that clean 
precision of cut and fit so 
vital in riding kit. We still 
have ample stocks of ready- 
to-wear for riding men, 


women and children. 


MOSS 
BROS: 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth. 
Also at Douglas 1.0.M., Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, Shoreham 


Grantham, Llandrindod Wells, Ilklev. 
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topcoats to one brown; a year or two 
ago the colours were reversed. The 
great success among the small girls at 
Debenham and Freebody’s is a pillarbox 
red coat with a navy lining and navy 
blue collar. At Fortnum and Mason 
are bales of coral red and crimson 
tweeds, each with the small customer’s 
name attached, waiting to be tailo:ed. 
Children’s coats go on the waiting ist, 
the same as everything else, and are 
made to order these days, when ot 
an inch of cloth can be wasted. Turn igs 
are immense, not only at the hems ut 
at the seams as well, and Rowes sho ved 
me with great pride a boy’s | rey 
herring-bone tweed coat, three years )ld 
beautifully let down and let out nd 
still in good condition for anc he 
winter. Berets and caps are mad _ to 
match coats out of the odd bit of 
cloth. 

Pinafore frocks are definitel’ jy 
fashion for girls. They are pract :al 
as they do for winter or summer _ ith 
different tops, and straps are n ade 
with lots of leeway to let dwn 
Fortnum and Mason make then _ in 
jersey in royal blue and aquam: ine 
with wide tops reaching almost ac ‘oss 
the child’s chest like her mamn.a’s 
A pretty pinafore frock at Deben iam 
and Freebody’s matches the tweed <oat 
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OR THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Top coats for small girls are bright in colour, often 

with a black of navy collar and buttons. Rowes 

tailor this coat to measure in many shades of red, 
blue, a corn colour, and various greens. 


Fortnum and Mason make 
small girls’ skirts to 
match coats in all kinds 
of checked and plain 
tweeds. This particular 
one is in yellow and red 
with a yellow cashmere 
cardigan set worn with a 
leather belt with a flat 
purse. 

















PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
DENES 






(Right) Jaeger’s scarlet 
coat lined with wool, 
tailored to measure like a 
man’s. Also an over- 
coat for an eight-year-old 
from Rowes, made in 
tweed. This is very 
popular this year in 
herring-bone in tones of 







HE dearth of children’s clothes has passed 
and there are good supplies in most of the 
shops now. The Government have recently 
issued extra coupons for the older children. 
Those born between June, 1924, and December, 1925, grey. 
inclusive, will get 10 extra coupons; those born between 
January and July, 1926, inclusive, will get 20 extra; 


those born between August, 1926, and December, 1926, both months and has a flannel blouse dotted in the same soft rose colour. ‘here 





inclusive, or in 1927 or 1928, will get 20 extra coupons, in addition 
to the 10 already supplied to them with their clothing books. There 
are further concessions for children big for their ages. Those born 
in 1929 or later years who, when they are measured on or before 
October 31, 1942, are 5 ft. 3 ins. or more in height, or weigh 7 stone 
12 1b. or more, will get 20 extra coupons, in addition to the 10 
already supplied with their clothing books. The weights and 
measurements must be taken without boots or shoes, jackets or 
waistcoats, and 21% lb. deducted for the weight of other clothing. 
Children, luckier than the grown-ups, are allowed double- 
breasted fastenings to their topcoats, velvet collars and four pockets 
with flaps. The line is still streamlined. Small girls show a strong 
preference for cherry red and crimson coats, larger girls for herring- 
bone tweeds in brown mixtures, and small boys for every shade 
of grey, especially in herring-bones. Rowes are making three grey 


are any number of shirts and sweaters for these pinafore frock: and 
masses of cardigan sets in fine cashmere. Shirts are in all-wool 
taffetas, as fine as silk, in fine wools, shantung, fine cotton po lins 
in Viyella and Dayella, a Utility fabric which carries the “Dav and 
Night Wear” trademark, its guarantee of quality. 


DP gerne classes are still being held even if there is a we™ 00. 
Dancing frocks are practical as well as pretty. The are 
frilled and in washing muslins that launder easily and well and .ave 
plenty of room under the frills for letting down. Velveteen fro: ‘s it 
vivid shades of orange and flaming reds are made with a bod 6, 
gathered skirt and tiny lace collars. Mothers with Irish cr: “het 
collars put away should produce them for their offsprings. No: 1ing 
is nicer with a velvet frock. 

The children have splendid accessories for their tailored clo hes. 


oa 
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Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 
Cleveland Street, W.!. 


Agents in West End : 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


TEL. : REGent 1951 


170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








the essential goodness of fine English wheat; I am the 


1. tat 





embodiment of its health-promoting, strengt 
value. 

I am the perfection of wholesomeness and manufacturing 
excellence; I am light, crisp, appetising, very easy on 
digestion. 

I am delicious alone; still more so accompanied by butter, 
cheese, preserves or pastes; I am an invaluable food- 
standby. I am 


MAGVIT 


You can obtain me only through retail Shops and Stores 


Made by McVITIE & PRICE LTD. 
EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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Bonnet like a dirt-track rider's and 
fringed scarf to match a tweed coat. 
Lambskin gloves, and a rag doll made 
from bits with wool pigtails. All from 
Fortnum and Mason. 


Fortnum and Mason show 
gloves, golf socks, caps and 
scarves to match their cash- 
mere cardigan sets in a big 
range of colours. Caps are 
made like a dirt-track rider’s 
helmet or as berets or tams. 
A leather belt at Fortnum’s is 
a great favourite with the 
children as it has a flat purse 
attached. The lambskin gloves 
are the same and as smart as 
the grown-up’s sheepskin—no 
higher praise can be given. 
Small boys still go into 
buster suits. At Rowes they 
have both fancy and plain 
shirts and make the girls’ and 
boys’ to match. Skirts and 
trousers are in corduroy or 
tweed or fine wool; velveteen 
for parties. Short corduroy 
trousers for small boys in 
grey and beige at Fortnum 
and Mason’s come in a very 
narrow - ridged corduroy. 
“Longs” are in brown cor- 
duroy and very tough-looking. 
Dungarees, both for the small 
children and _ the _— school 
children, are in a soft warm 
Melton cloth, absolutely wind- 
proof, beautifully warm as 


they have a stockinette back- (Above) Double-breasted coat 


from 





ing. They can stand up to 
a lot of tree climbing. For 
the very tiny children there 


Fortnum and Mason with velvet collar in 0 
tone-on-tone herring-bone in coral pink 
with a beret to match and lambskin gloves. 





are adorable jersey shorts. 

With the corduroys nothing 

is better than Fair Isle sweaters knitted from any odd scr: 
wool left over. The more vividly the colours are mixed the s1 
the jersey. Dressing gowns for the tiny children are cha 
made out of a patchwork of Viyella. 

For the babies there are quilted woollen pram co: 
Debenham and Freebody’s, pale blue or white, with swan: 
edging to the collars, cream woollen coats with a warm inter 
enchanting smocks in silk, wool, Viyella or cotton, christenin; 
and bonnets in real Brussels lace; basketwork cots linec 
chintz or silk, layettes of all kinds. The first tiny soft leathe: 
are hand-painted with rose buds. Pram rugs are linec 
sheepskin, and made in black or navy, for all prams now hi 
be in these two colours. 

Daniel Neal report that stocks of brown laced and strap w 
shoes are plentiful. Coloured shoes are rare and no more are 
made. There are still a few scarlet strap shoes. At Rowes a 
last of the buckled brown shoes, the star turn in the nursei 
many a year. P. Joyce REYNOLDS 
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SHOW RING 
CONDITION 


Results from regular use of 
8enbow’s, relied on by breeders 
and owners since 1835. Give 
your dog this great tonic, too. 
for wartime feeding hints, send 
penny stamp to 

Benbow’s Dog Mixture Co. 
Ltd. (Dept. C.L.) 26, Copers 
Cope Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

At Chemists and Corn Merchants. 


Your Dog will Keep Fit on 


'BENBOWS 


DOG MIXTURE 
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THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroved for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 
fully reinoved. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 


Appointments accepted 
for Saturday atternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 
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Actions spee« lourer than 
words... and frankly words 
fail to describe the comfort 
and convenience of ANDY 
Garden Gloves. Washing or 
wetting won't harden them, 
tough, pliable, and complete 
protection against dirt, cuts and scratches. 
* These are the gloves you 
have heard about.”’ 
6 per pair from all lronmon- 
rs and Stores, or 2/9 post free 
(state size and send | coupon 
per pair) from:— 





. And come with a whoop out 
into the street.’’ Remember? 
Isn’t this better than playing in 
the City streets? And yet, that 
is what these London children 
were doing not so long ago. 
Neglected and homeless, the 
pavement was their playground. 
At least the war has done that 
for the children, it has taken 
them from the squalor of the 
pavements to the healthiness of 
the country. The Society, who 
has over6,000 children in its care, 
has moved into the country. 


Boys and girls come out to play .. . 


Nearly 2,000 of these children 
are ‘ under fives ’ evacuated 
to the 100 War Nurseries the 
Society is managing for the 
Government. But for every 
child who is a ‘visitor’ in a War 
Nursery, there are two children 
who are ‘at home’ for ever in 
the Society’s permanent Homes. 
It is for these children we 
plead. 
to bring them up as true and 


Won’t you help us now 


useful citizens of the nation? 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by 

the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., WAIFS & STRAYS 

SOCIETY, Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, 
MIDDLESEX. 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 





Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 


















































DIAMONDS UP 100°, 


'‘AZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
‘Y, SILVER, PLATE, ANT IQUES, 
9,000, HM. Government acquire al] 
(1, .olns. ete., bought by us.—Call or post, 


LINDEN & CO. 
NEW BOND STREET, W.lI. 





he First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
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Please help us to give everyone a fair share— 


only buy what you need now 


| GAEG ER | 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 


=|" P your tailor 
making you a 


new suit? 


‘Ay ‘ 
/ . SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 
Whee 








Specify 
REDI-BILTS 


the Interlinings 
that keep 

your suit 

n better 


RAZOR BLADE 
3d. each 


including Purchase Tax 
Eclipse Blades (now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern) 
are scarcer than usual, but 
persistence in seeking them is 
rewarded with gratifying keen- 
ness and comfort in shaving 
Obtainable only from Retailers 





JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 
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